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WHETHER FOR PLEASURE OR FOR BUSINESS, 
OVER THE RAILWAY DEL SURESTE. 


See the beautiful and exuberant region on the way to the Peninsula of Yucatan 
through the States of Veracruz, Tabasco, Chiapas and Campeche 

Enjoy the indescribable beauty of the landscape. the lush vegetation, the mighty 
rivers, the enchanting beaches, the archaeological ruins of ancient civilizations which 
pose before the present the magnificence of the past. Navigate over rivers of legend and 
fantasy. Hunt or fish in surroundings which are ideal for recreation or for physical and 
spiritual rest 


FOR MEN SEEKING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES, 


the South-West region of the country offers great possibilities in Agriculture, Cattle- 
raising. Fishery. Commerce and appropriate locations for Industries 


TICKET RATES: 
First Class Second Class 
Mexico City-Coatzacoalcos (FF. CC. N. de M.) 49.90 Pesos 28.60 Pesos 
Coatzacoalcos (Allende)-Campeche, Ferrocarril 
del Sureste 60.00 _ 34.05 
Campeche-Merida (Ferrocarriles Unidos de Yu- 
catan 11.80 i, 8.40 


121.70 Pesos 71.05 Pesos 


Tickets from Mexico to Coatzacoalcos, sold at Bolivar No. 18, and at all the Stations of the Na- 
tional Railways. 

Tickets from Coatzacoalcos to Campeche, sold at Allende. Ver.. and al the Stations of the Fe- 
rrocarril del Sureste. 

Tickets for Ferrocarriles Unidos de Yucatan, sold at Campeche. Merida. and other Stations o/ 
this Railway. 





FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, CALL at 
Aquiles Serdadn No. 28, Office 807, Mexico, D. F. 


Telephone: 18-09-93, Extension 29 


ENG. ROBERTO AYALA R. ENG. FEDERICO O'REILLY 
CHIEF OF THE DEPARTMENT OR OPERATION. GENERAL DIRECTOR. 
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MEXICO CITY. population 3.000.000, with its Pie qutewene 10 tunel 
beautiful old churches, its wide avenues swarming poe A smoothly poved 
with expensive cars, its luxurious hotels, ultra- N 


modern movie theatres and modish ships. welcomes 

the visitor. 

A beautiful voyage at an unexpectedly low cost. 
SUPERMEXOLINA is the fuel perfected so 
that automobiles can use to the greates! 
advantage their full engine compression. 


PETROLEOS MEXICANOS TAKES PRIDE IN PRESENTING A 
SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS ILLUSTRATING AND DESCRIBING 
THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF MEXICO. WERE /S MEXICO CITY. 
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w TO oie WELCOMES YOU 


With an ideal clima‘e, comfort 
and pleasure all year around. 
NOW... or any time—enjoy this 
NEARBY TRIP “ABROAD”! 


Nowhere else can you find 
so many exciting things to 


see and do 


Deep Sea Fishing, Water Skiing, Swimming, Hunting. the thrills 
of Bullfights, Cockfights, Jai-Alai, Horse Racing. the color and gayety of 
native Fiestas, marvelous landscapes, luxuriously appointed hotels, delicious 
cuisines, splendid nightclubs—all the sports and pleasures that you ever 
dreamed of ... 

h Only a few hours by plane. a few days by automobile or train from 
ome. 


And while in Mexico a long-d’stance call will put you in contact with 


your home or business in a few minutes. 
Your money in Mexico goes farther and you can stay longer. 
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Come to Mexico, by t:ain, by plane or in your own car. Plan now to visit 


Mexico... for the gayest. most stimulating, most glorious vacation ever! 


For further information. write to 


DIRECCION GENERAL DE TURISMO 


Avenida Juarez 89 Mexico City. Mexico 


Cable address: DI-GE-TUR 








VISITORS IN MEXICO: 


Carry back with you the most memorable 


souvenir of your Mexican Visit 


Subscribe ta 
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Mexico's Monthly Review 
Now in its 28th year of publication. 


A subscription to this uniaue magazine-the oldest and finest of its 
kind in all Latin America- will renew your Mexican impressions each month 
as well as contribute 4 great deal toward your knowledge of this country. 


Jse the coupon below and multiply your enjoyment of Mexicc, 


Retes: in US A. of Canada - Two Dollars 50 cents for one year, In 


Mexico 12.00 Pesos. in England and on he Continent, Five Dollers 
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Mexico's Economic Position 


HE ANNUAL report of the Bank of Mexico—the 
federal bank of issue—provides each year the 
most authoritative and comprehensive survey of 
the nation’s economic position. Reviewing all the 

salient phases of economic progress during the fore 
gone year, it can be also accepted as a reliable forecast 
of conditions for the year in course. And this forecast 
presents on the whole an optimistic picture 

This detailed report leads to the definite eonelu 

sion that Mexico's rapidly expanding economy is in 
a healthy and solvent condition; that the constructive 
poliey of the government is consolidating the econo 
mie progress of the country; that it is elevating the 
economic standards of the population and tending to 
ward a more equitable distribution of national income ; 
and that in helping to direct investment of capital into 
new means of production it is further increasing the 
scope of national wealth 

The continued rise of prices may be regarded as 

the sole edverse factor in the optimistic survey. This 
price intlation—representing 19.7 pereent during 1951 

has been, however, largely caused by external fae 
tors, mainly by the price inflation of certain indispen 
sable commodities purchased abroad 

The increase during 1951 of currency in cireula 


tion by 13 pereent has been considerably lower than 


that of 37 percent which oecurred during 1950, In 
exact figures, the comparison of annual increase 
1,636,000.000 pesos in 1950 and 774,000,000 in 1951 
actually indicates that during the foregone year in 
flationary pressure has been lessened considerably, 
without restricting the resources which are necessary 
for the financing of the country’s economic activities 

The gross national product reached last year the 
value of 45,453,000,000 pesos, which represents an in- 
crease of 19.3 percent over that of the previous year’s, 
while the general scope of the nation’s economy has 
been increased by 6.2 perenet, This increase has been 
reflected in a corresponding increase of federal reve- 
nues, which amounted last year to 4,500,000,000 pesos 
and represented a 37 percent gain over that of 1950 
The enlarged revennes produced a surplus of 537.200, 
000 pesos over the set amount of the federal budget, 
whereof 327.600.0000 pesos went to reduce the balance 
of the outstanding foreign debt. while the rest to en- 
large the allotments of the federal treasury 

Desnite adverse weather conditions the volume of 
agricultural produetion was considerably greater than 
that of the preceding year. This was largely dre to 
the constructive efforts of the government. defined 
in a continuous increase of the country’s tillable area 
through irrigation, the imnrovemert in the onatity 
of seed, and the expansion in the volume of agrien'tu- 
ral credits. The most notable increase. representing 
that of 15 percent, was in the enltivation of cotton, 
resulting from the opening of the new and extensive 
irrigated zone in Baja California. 


The income derived from cattle raising increased 
to a significant measure, despite the damage occasion- 
ed by drouth and the elevated costs of production, Ex 
ports of refrigerated beef have been triplieated in Vo- 
lume over the previous year 

While the total volume of mining production has 
dropped as consequence of decreased exploitation, its 
gross value has increased as result of a marked rise 
in prices. External demand has tended to stimulate 
the production of copper, mereury and sulphur. The 
proportion in the rise of production costs has been con 
siderably below the rise in the market prices 

The growing external demand of oil has brought 
about an inerease in its price. This condition, added 
to a greater volume of production, has resulted in a 
significant increase in the gross income from domestic 
and foreign sales. Thanks to the drilling of numerous 
wells in newly discovered producing areas, the petro 
leum industry has made signal progress during the 
foregone year. It is today the nation’s number one 
taxpayer, contributing 504,000,000 pesos a year to fe 
deral revenues 

Generation of electric power was increased during 
1951 by 13.4 percent, as result of the new plants con- 
structed by the government as well as by private en 
terprise 

In the manufacturing field, despite a slight de 
crease in the production volume of textiles and foot- 
wear, the monetary value of the gross product has in 
creased by 22.6 percent. The figure representing the 
money invested in machinery and factory equipment 
purchased abroad has increased by 46 percent, which 
reveals the important industrial expansion achieved 
during the year 

As net result of Mexico's foreign trade operations 
the dollar reserve held by the Bank of Mexico decreas 
ed by 8,000,000 dollars, This, however, has been lar- 
gelv occasioned by the outgo of speculative capital 
which entered the country in exaggerated volume dur- 
ing the first six months of the vear, and thereby se- 
riously accelerated the process of inflation. If a de 
duetion of this speculative migratory eapital is made, 
and the ecalentation is made upon the normal factors of 
exchange, the present figures of the Bank of Mexico 
reveal that desnite the eieht million dollar decrease its 
dollar reserve has actually increased by fifty million 
dollars. This increase, despite also a quite unfavor- 
able international trade halanee, has acerued mainly 
from the flourishing tourist traffie, which last year 
brought into this country 2,228,500,000 pesos, as com- 
pared with 2,066,600 million in 1950 

These are the salient figures which clearly indicate 
the prosperous state of the nation’s economy, and, if 
conditions in the outside world do not interfere, pre- 
sage an even brighter future. 
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Tortilla-Maker 


Hk elap-« ap-elap o j har hoe hy and 10% uIeCKIV and j y hat she seems 
daily in a milition her “ Irom the 


By Sylvie Martin 


northert » mat alize ot of alr ideniv, is her ema 
to the hot jands i vs it os Me mted fa lray rebozo am always shock 
ad she is making pancake-like 
tortilla whieh, to the few foreigners who do not | co a tl ni States the slums may 
it, is a fiap of leather, and which ! re iiined apartment 
ol people who live on it, is the mo estate Teresa is almost my 
nourishing food in the wor single dirt-floor adobe room, 
The « apap of Teresa and 0 roug r kitehe | ! Iler utensils are tin cans, 
the centuries too. Long before th j lan can t; li on and a few baked clay pots 
there was civilization in A 1 as they were before C'o- 
on maize or Indian eorn, tl 


born. Hter table is a large voleanic stone 


of our sweet eorn ong use¢ her stove a charcoal] fire 
The tortilla is served in stacks ve bricks 


lunch, and dinner tables even by the ‘‘gente decente t co ot bave been much different in the days 


for whom white bread is a mark of class Rolled tees, when Mexico City was Tenochtitlan 


around chopped meat or cheese and lightly fried, it | the only skyscrapers were pyramids 


becomes a ‘‘taco.’’ Folded over a like filling, fried ‘rom dawn till midday Teresa is on her knees 
to erisp hardness, and served with chile sauce, it be ipimg the tortillas laying them on a thin sheet of 


comes an ‘‘enchilada. Mexico's staple food is the tri tin over her fire In the atternoon she sells them 
j 


nity of tortilla, rice, and black beans from door to door. At night she prepares the corn for 
Every day barefooted Teresa. her basket covered tomorrow 


« 
] 


aking of 
my gate with a fresh supply of tortillas. She is so maize must be soaked overnight and boiled with lime 
to soften the tough outer skin of the kernels. Then 
the corn is ground into flour. When the flour is 
kivaded into dough, you are ready to slap out the 
tortilla 
That in itself is not easy. It looks like the patty 
cake, patty-cake a mother teaches her baby The 


by the rebozo which also shawls her head, appears at Much goes int , iking of a tortilla. First the 


grown women, endlessly at it, seem to be playing a 
kindergarten game. Kut only skill born of long prae 
tice cau slap so as to create the hollow inside which 
is the secret of the good tortilla Somebody onee in 
vented a tortilla-making machine. Ile went bankrupt 
‘‘No machine can give the right flavor,’’ they say. 
‘The old ways are best 
If you are very poor or remote from a town or 
you go through ali the steps yourself, some 
times even to growing the corn. If you are better off, 
you can start aimost any where in the process There 
ire ‘‘nistamal’’ mills where you can take your corn 
» be ground or made into dough. Nistamal is an old 
Indian name r the dough. Tortillas ean also be 
bought ready-made from ‘‘entrepreneurs’’ like Teresa, 
or from little factories where four to six women stand 
in a semicircle patting them out around the charcoal 
stove 
} Teresa grows the maize in a little corn pateh or 
milpa’’ near her house which she rents for about four 
pesos a month. When the price of such land rises, as 
t recently has, so doves the price of tortillas. Thou 
, ands of families living on the margin of subsistence 
iust tighten their belts. Soon there are demonstra 
tions in the cities, politicos make noble speeches from 
the balconies of municipal palaces, and the trade 
inions elamor for wage boosts 
Making tortillas for sale is considered the lowliest 
form of woman’s work, ranking with the job of ear- 
eador for man. But it is a godsend because a woman 
thrown unon her own resourees ean always make tor 
tillas—unless she has the false pride of Teresa’s friend 
Leonor, who cries that rather than make tortillas she 
would starve 
reresa called her a fool in the first coherent sen- 
tence | had heard from her. She speaks as though 
By Tommy Beere Continued on page 66 





Toltec Ruins. at Tula. Hidalgo 


Photo. By Jose A. Rodrigues. 


The Mysterious Toltecs 


ONG before the Toltees came to Chichen Itza 

just how long nobody knows—they had erected 

great pyramids on the plateau of Mexico. Ot 

the temples which once crowned them almost 
nothiry is left, but their pyramids were the greatest 
in the country. No dates have been found to place 
the Toltees and the beginnings of their culture. Some 
archaeologists believe their work to date from 500 
years or more before the Christian era, thus anteda- 
ting the work of the Mayas; others claim for it a 
much later date. Though their civilization may have 
lasted much closer to our day than that of the Rub 
ber People whose colossal stone heads we left unco 
vered in the jungle near the Gulf, they are, int the 
lack of existing choronolgy, even more mysterious 
Aside from their monuments there is little more than 
legend 

When the builders of Cuicuileo deserted their 
stone mound at some time long before one of the era 
ters of Ajusco erupted, burying its base in a sea of 
lava, they migrated to some other point in the valley 
no one knows just where. However, there can be no 
doubt that other structures had been built during that 
Archaic period. No others have been found that re- 
main intaet and undisturbed, but one is known to have 
been built at some distance to the northeast, fifty 
miles away across the lake of Texcoco, where it was 


By Trent Elwood Sanford 


safe from such an eruption. Pottery and clay figu- 
rines found there show the same characteristics as 
those found buried beside Cuilcuileo, but because it 
was sate from an eruption such as engulfed Cuicuileo 
the site continued to be oceupied over a period of many 
centuries, and was eventually a great ceremonial city, 
The pottery and figurines of an earlier day were 
deeply buried, and the simple Arehaie mound built 
there became but the core of a much greater structu 
re, the Pyramid of the Sun, dedicated to Tonatiuh, 
the Sun God. The city, known as Teotihuacdin, was 
the pride of the more or less le gendary Toltees. It 
was the first and the greatest of the ceremonial cities 
of the plateau 

Thus the culture of the Toltees was an outgrowth 
of the Archaic whose only known architecture is the 
rude stone cone at Cuicuileo. It must have been a 
gradual development, with influences from othe r sour 
ces which are largely conjectural; but no structures 
have been found on the plateau to bridge the gap bet 
ween that simple cone and the evidence of a great 
city of magnificent buildings to be found within an 
easy hour's drive from the modern eapital of Me 
x1¢o 

(ireatest of the remains of Toltee cities, San Juan 
Teotihuacan is less than thirty miles northeast of Me 


xico City. It is the one place, above all in Mexico, 
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that captures the imagination of the tourist; and it 
is the one excursion, if he takes no other, that the 
visitor is bound to take in order to see the grandest 
of all pyramids in Ameriea which guides and guide 
books proudly (but erroneously) claim to be larger 
than the greatest of the pyramids of Egypt 

The name is a combination of Spanish and Az 
tee, for, in spite of the fact that the Spaniards chang 
ed the name of the place to San Juan, as was their 
wont the older name has bounced back to stick and 
Where the Gods Dwell."’ Its name signifies 
that it was a sacred city; it remains the greatest of 
mystery on the Mexican plateau. The Aztees knew 
no more about it, on the coming of the Spaniards, than 
did the Spaniards themselves—its glory was already 
long past. The city had been abandoned and was in 
ruins, It is thought by many archaeologists that i3 
actually was Tula (or Tollan), the legendary Toltee 
capital, and that the forerunner of the Colonial and 
modern city of Tula, about fifty miles north of Me- 
xico in the state of Hidalgo, where there have bees 
found other less significant ruins, was a later city 
built after the abandonment of the old capital. The 
name Teotihuacdn, then, may have been given the 
deserted city by the earliest Aztees, to whom the place 
was a mystery, and about which there grew up many 
legends, particularly with that city (the handiwork 
of Gods) as the place of origin of the Sun and the 
Moon 

Until recent years the site, several square miles 
in extent, was eovered with grass and brush, and 
could be identified only by the pyramids which ap 


Ineana 


peared as huge grass-covered mounds. Exeavation by 
Mexico's National Department of Archaeology reveal 
ed a group of structures placed with a symmetry that 
le't no doubt as to eareful, preconceived planning 
Its arrangement not only indicates artistie and engi- 
neering skill but shows an advanced knowledge of 
astronomy in the placing of each building so that the 
rays of the sun would strike a certain portion of it 
on a given day in a given season. Again the impor 
tant knowledge of the calendar, which played such 
a big part in the lives and work of the ancient Ame- 
rican, and again the importance of the priesthood in 
translating to the people, that their crops might be 
suecessful, the commands of the eods of natvre from 
heights fit for communication with those gods 
In plan, Teotihuacdn was laid out with buildings 
facing a wide straight avenue which formed the main 
axis of the city. This avenue is called by the misno 
mer ‘‘Highway of the Dead’’ because the mounds 
flanking it (now known to be the ruins of buildings) 
were long thought to contain tombs. Actually it was 
the main thoroughfare of the city. It terminates on 
the north at the Pyramid of the Moon, and on the 
south, a mile and a half away, it is faced, on one side, 
by the Courtyard and Temple of Quetzaleoatl, Near 
the latter group the avenue crosses a small stream, 
and halfway between the stream and the Pyramid of 
the Moon, on one side of the avenue, stands the Py 
ramid of the Sun 
This huge pyramid, by far the largest structure 
in the city, measures 761 feet by 721 feet at the base 
almost as great as the Pyramid of Cheops in Egypt 
and its height is 216 feet, somewhat less than halt 
that of the greatest of the Egyptian pyramids. Its 
gradual rise is divided into five terraces, with a w ide 
stairway of rather steep steps on the center of the 
western side, leading up to the flat top. At orf time 
there was an outer facing of voleanie rock. covered 
with stucco and painted, though little of this facing 
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remains, The top of the pyramid onee was crowned 
with a shrine dedicated to the Sun God and is known 
to have supported a great statue with a breastplate 
of gold, destroyed after the coming of the Spaniards. 
Only the floors of the temple have survived. 

In the construction of their temples the builders 
on the Mexiean plateau did not use the vaulted ma- 
sonry roofs of the Mayas, but covered them, instead, 
with adobe supported on wood beams, or with pitched 
roofs of thatch. Even the walls were of adobe or rub- 
ble faced with stueco, rather than of dressed stone. 
Consequently their buildings have not withstood time 
and weather as well as the buildings of the Mayas. 
Most of those of the earlier periods had already dis- 
appeared even before the Spaniards had a chance at 
them 


The eonstruction of the pyramid itself, though it 
is much larger than any of the pyramids built by the 
Mavas, who built their temple bases of rubble faced 
with eut stone, is inferior in both materials and work- 
manship. It was, however, the imposing mass of the 
substructure that was of paramount importance; that 
did most to give the desired effeet—of awe. Though 
they did not use eut stone to the same degree and 
though they were unfamiliar with some of the decor- 
ative devices of the Mayas. in the handling of mass 
and the treatmedt of planes to gain effect, the Py- 
ramid of the Sun shows that the Toltees were mas- 
ters. The sloping sides of the Pyramid of the Sun, 
in their various parts, were built at different angles 
to enhance the effect of height and mass. The angle 
of the truneated pyramid at the base is such that the 
continuation of the strueture cannot be seen directly 
below, adding to the illusion of infinite height and 
space. In addition, the stairway was so arranged as 
to be not merely a means of communication with the 
shrine on top but a monumental feature of the strue- 
ture, so built as to add to the effect. The crowds of 
people standing at the foot of the great stairway 
could not see the priests at the top; and a religious 
procession, ceremoniously climbing the stairway in 
all its colorful pageantry, seemed to disappear up- 
ward into space, to communicate, at a point unseen, 
with the gods who lived in the sky. 

At the base of the pyramid are low platforms 
which supported other buildings; and on the west side 
are a number of small pyramids. Like Cuicuileo, 
the Pyramid of the Sun is made up of superimposed 
truneated bodies, although the former is cireular in 
plan while the latter is rectangular and is much lar- 
ger; and they where built for the same purpose. But 
what is most significant, from a historical standpoint, 
is the fact that the adobe core of the Pyramid of the 
Sun has revealed relies of the Archaic culture, 

Very little excavation has been done on the Py- 
ramid of the Moon, but it is quite evidently of the same 
form as the larger pyramid. The importance of 
its position at the end of the Highway of the Dead 
would seem to indicate that it was older and that 
the original plan did not inelade the Pyramid of the 
Sun. This also gives rise to the speculation that the 
people who built these pyramids may at first have 
had a lunar calendar and that the solar calendar was 
net, intreduced until later, whereupon the Pyramid 
of the Sun with its shrine was built. There is nothing, 
however, to substantiate this theory. The Pyramid of 
the Moon measures 426 by 511 feet at the base and is 
about 150 feet high, in volume only one-fourth that of 
the greater, and perhaps later. pyramid. 

Continued on page 58 





Guadalupe Paz 


HEN I shall buy twenty littie centavos’ more 

of bread,’’ said Candelaria when I told her I 

was expecting extra visitors for lunch, 

‘*Yes, Candelaria, and another liter of milk 
Hlow much is it a liter now?’’ 

‘Fifty centavos, except on Sundays when it’s 
sixty.”’ 

‘‘Twenty for bread, and the milk, that makes se- 
venty centavos, doesn’t it?’’ 

‘*You will know, sefior.’’ 

An hour later she returned and handed me thirty 
centavos change from the peso bill 1 had given her. 

‘I spent seventy little centavos, sefor. Is that 
right?’’ 

‘*Yes. You bought the bread and a liter of milk?’ 

‘‘No. Two liters of milk.’’ 

‘‘Then you've given me too much change.”’ 

‘*‘No, because I didn’t bring the bread.’’ 

‘It’s still too much, because two liters of milk 
would be a peso. You shouldn’t have any change at 
all.’’ 

‘‘The other liter was for Valentina, the mother 
of that Nieves. But, of course, I paid for that with 
her centavos.”’ 

‘‘Then, if you didn’t get the bread, how can one 
liter of milk have cost seventy centavos?’’ 


By Dane Chandos 


‘It didn’t. It only cost fifty, which is what I 
told you it cost. Then there was the bread.’’ 

‘*But you just said you didn’t get the bread.’’ 

‘‘No, but I’ve paid for it already. And I got 
these three eggs. Look you, sefior, how they are of 
big. Oh, no, | paid for them with the centavos of 
yesterday, that is, for two of them, the other is a pre- 
sent from Dofia Dimna.’’ 

‘*Who over is Dofia Dimnat’’ 

‘She of that Guadalupe Paz. They want to ask 
you a favor. Do I tell them to pass? They're outside 
now 

This time they came for a loan of thirty pesos, 
but I said I would only lend them ten. I said that 
was quite enough, that they didn’t want to get them- 
selves too deeply into debt, 

‘*Money you don't borrow, you know, doesn’t 
have to be repaid.’’ 

‘*That’s right,’’ they said and, having thought 
about it for a minute, roared with laughter. 

‘*How ready the sefior puts himself,’’ said Dofia 
Dimna 

We went through the ceremony of signing the 
book, and then there started between them an argu- 
ment. It was not acrimonious, but they shouted at 
each other a good deal and Dofia Dimna repeated 
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shoot a skunk with, pues 
Piquieo, sefior,’’ put in Dofia Dimna ile 

ut what has Tiquieo's fever got to do with 
shootum a skunk?’’ 

lo cut the fever.”’ she said Iie has a drving 
up of the nerves and very much fever, and for that 
the lungs of a skunk, boiled. are a remedy of the most 
best 

I said | was sorry to hear about Tiquico, and that 

I would try and go round to see him later, and added 
i was sure they needn't buy a gun 

No,"’ said Guadalupe Paz, ‘‘] don't believe we 
need,’’ and added quickly, ‘‘But we 
ten pesos for sowing later, 


shall need the 
puesern ' 

What are you going to sow this winter? You 
promised to tell me,’’ 

Some little chilis of humidity, sefor,’’ he ans 
wered Those that one plants so near the ebbing 
lake that they suck its water and create themselves 
out of pure moisture.’’ 

And,’’ said Dofia Dimna, ‘‘in that season you 
are still so busy sorting and storing and storing your 
maize that you searcely have time to cook your beans, 
and even your tortillas you tay from another 

And what happens if others are busy sowing 
their eorn too?’ 

Then the children make them, but children ne- 
ver throw in enough lime and the tortillas come out 
sour and you don’t eat nearly so many 

Well,"’ LT said, ‘‘that’s an economy 

This, too, was an enormous joke. They shrieked 
with laughter 
‘*Va4l- 


Ay, what a sefior!’’ sighed Dofia Dimna 


game Dios.’’ 

“Then there's the coffee harvest,’’ said Guada- 
lupe Paz. ‘That is in January, the season when we 
untire ourselves, We pick coffee for a week and rest 
for a week, pick for another, pues, and untire oursel- 
ves again, and if there are any beans left over after 
that, then those are the owes that make the best cof- 
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a few adobes 
them till January 
en the year has 


you like the litt t ts of the hill, se- 
interrupted Doflia Dim: winter is 
to dig them.’’ 
emarked that 


thought my coffee would be ready lor piekKing this 


*uesen 
onth vou should send te 


I said I liked’ them very ! 


year in December 
Oh, mp they both said together 

They seemed quite shocked 

Oh, no,’’ repeated Dofia Dimna 


seer, that | put myself disrespectful, but it is 


Forgiv e 


st 
W hy not? 
Some coffee bushes may ripen in December, but 
not yours, pues,”’ 
oth fell silent 
Neither answered 
‘*Pos,”’ said Dofia Dimna at last, ‘‘with all cer- 
tainty your eoffee beans won't blush till January, 
seflor.’ 
‘They say, puesen’’ said Guadalupe Paz, and he 
was really agitated, ‘‘they say that only the beans 
of a stolen coffee tree ripen in December, pues oi 


GYPSIES 


HAD heard the noise of an unusual number of 
| ears and trucks, but it was only when I went down 
to the beach in the evening that I saw the gypsies. 
Here they call them Ilungarians, and they looked just 
They had two trucks and 
three cars, all in surprisingly good condition, and 
they had pitched several tents. There were twenty 
cr so of them in all. The men were in cheap city 
suits and the women in the traditional full gaudy 
skirts and handkerchiefs. As soon as they had piteh- 
ed camp, the women went off round the village telling 
fortunes and urging all to come to their show in the 
As everywhere, they have the reputation of 
In most countries gypsies impart an 
making the local population 
Lut here it was the other 
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as gypsies do everywhere 


evening 
being thieves 
colorful 


exotic note, 


seem drab and lusterless 


On a Ch ange of Scene 


By David Morton 
b NTERING the eye, the bay spreads over the mind, 


And mind becomes another bay of blue, 


Unhistoried and unmemoried, and blind 


To all that it had meant to be or do, 


Save this of being, now, a bay of blue. 











Wisdom 


UDDENLY the rain poured on the earth. The 
heavens began to speak their sermon of thun- 
der, while five men—peasants—ran for cover to 
the little hut near the corn patch, 

Iluddled like idols, silent and motionless, eyes 
fixed on the flooded land, time passed over them, 
lengthened by boredom 

Listen, old man, who do you suppose left us 
this hard heritage of tilling the soil? When it isn’t 
a scorching sun it’s pouring rain, or biting cold 

The old man spat sidewise and answered with 
absolute certainty: 

—Who would it be? Acam, our father Adam. 
When he left Paradise, iike a scurrying rat, he said 
to his wife, ‘‘ Listen, old woman, the only thing I can 
do now is to till the land. or else 

—And what did he till it with? 

—Ah! Father Adam wasn’t such an idiot. When 
he and Eve had eaten, not one apple but several of 
them, and they saw the angry lines on the Angel’s 
brow—the Angel that guarded Paradise—Adam said 
to himself, ‘‘A shrimp that’s caught sleeping is swal- 
lowed by the current ’ So, he knocked down part 
of the fence around Eden and, just in case, he sneaked 
out a pair of oxen, a yoke, a plough, a blanket, and 
his witt 

The Angel, on turning him out, thought our 
Grandfather was leaving empty handed, but no, out- 
side. under an anona tree, Eve was waiting for him 
with the yoked oxen. 


By Gregorio Lépez y Fuentes 


It was early morning, and the two, poking at the 
oxen, moved on to the hacienda of a certain Job, a 
very good man he was, and extraordinarily patient 

Adam said to him 

You have good land here and I would like to 
work as your co-partner. You furnish the land, the 
seed, and enough food for my wife and myself until 
harvest time, and I'll furnish the oxen and do the 
work. 

All right, said the landowner, while he kept 
scratching himself. At that time Job was just full of 
sores, like a mangy yellow dog 

Adam cleared a patch of land, plowed it and 
planted the seed on precisely the same day that we 
do, the sixth of January. When the sun was high in 
the heavens, Eve would take him his lunch and Adam 
would lead the oxen to the shade and let them rest 

As the land was new, the corn sprouted and grew 
like a blessing. Black corn. the big kind 

To eat the first new ears of corn, Job and Adam 
decided to have a fiesta for their friends. King David, 
who was a jolly tellow in spite of being a king, came 
to the fiesta carrying his harp. Noah arrived saying 
that he had brought a barre! of wine. Barrabas was 
there too, his right hand caressing the gun in his belt 
And Mary Magdalene showed up with some other 
girls 

By midnight they were having a whooping time 
David took his harp and started to play a gay corri- 

Continued on page 52 
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Patterns of an Old City 


A REVERIE IN MOONLIGAT 


T WAS one of those extremely sultry nights which 
occur in the spring before the rainy 
season sets in. and although Gage had his window 
open, it was unbearably stuffy inside his little room, 
lie lay on his iron cot, 


scrmetiines 


and he was unable to sleep 
his undergarments damply clinging to his body, breath 
ing with effort, conseious of the slow, laborious beat 
heart, of the dull ache in his left arm and 
striving to lull his mind, to rid himself of 
all sensation, feeling or thought, to induce unaware- 
ness that might be followed by sleep. But his efforts 
futile. The night dragged on with a torturing 
tomblike, airless, its silence punctured be 
that sharp and distinet 


of his 


shoulder 


were 
slowness, 
desultory noises resouncded 
in his ears 

In despair he switched on the bulb which was 
attached to the wall over his head, picked up off the 
table his glasses and the book he had been reading 
earlier in the night, and tinding the place where he 
had left off made an effort to follow the lines. He 
forced himself to peruse a part of a page, then sur- 
mising that his sight was almost completely exhausted 
and that the physical strain made comprehension im 
possible, laid the book aside and again switched off 
the bulb. He lay for a while inert, then gave it up, 
rose from the cot and walked on bare feet over the con 
crete floor the few steps to the door, The pain shot 
stabbingly through his shoulder and arm and he had 
to step and hold onto the doorknob to regain his ba 
lance 

Outside, a bright moon shone over the familiar 
jumble of skylights, water tanks, airshafts and clo- 
thes-lines seattered along the roof, and the air, though 
perfectly still, felt much cooler. By the time he reaco 
ed his usual resting place-—a girder upon 
which he could sit with his back reposing against the 
wall of a staircase enclosure —the pain began to subsi- 
de and he regained sufficient strength to breathe deep- 
ly. It was a great relief to eseape from the stuffy con- 
finement of his little room and to sit under the open 
sky. The air felt agreeably fresh on his bare and bony 
arms and legs, and the tormenting need of sleep was 
gone. He did not mind his wakefulness now, though he 
knew that he would be unable to sleep in the daytime 
because of the noise. It was good to sit on this roof, this 
friendly and familiar roof that served as a «ind of 
front yard for his cueible, and despite his bodily 
weariness to be able to grasp the peace of utter solitu- 
de, to attain the serene self-immersion of total loneli- 
ness, which was the sole and final reward of his soli- 


eoncrete 


tary existence 

The roof seemed even more friendly and familiar 
in the moonlight, Half lost in darkness, free of day- 
time intrusions, it was truly a tranquil refuge, a tiny 
island floating high above an alien world, a place a 
man might call a home. And though his body 
was weary and aching, as he now sat in his usual 
place there was a vague feeling of gratitude in his 
heart for the three peacefnl years he had dwelled in the 
tiny room on this roof. He felt thankful, as he had 
many times before, for the luck he had had in finding 
a place like this—this unoccupied servants’ room atop 
a five-story apartment building that he rented for fif- 
teen pesos a month and furnished with a cot, a chair, a 
table and a kerosene cookstove—that was a perfect 
abode for the kind of life he lived; save, perhaps, the 
five flights of stairway which had become with time 
increasingly difficult to negotiate. At the beginning 
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he went up and down these stairs at least once or 
twice a day; but of late he often stayed on the roof 
two or three days at a time before venturing down 
to the street. He went down only when driven by the 
need to replenish his provisions, and usually returned 
bearing two large paper bags laden with vegetables, 
bread and canned foods, some old magazines and books. 

And during these final recluse months, as he pot- 
tored around the room or sat resting in this shady spot 
on the roof, time assumed in his mind a new tangibili- 
ty, for with growing frequency the feeling came to him 
that he was nearing the windup. He was not, to his 
own mild wonder, greatly disturbed by this persisting 
comprehension. The thought that he was reaching the 
end seemed completely logical and timely, and it 
brought a novel and stimulating meaning to his reali- 
ty. ‘The course of his cogitation assumed a definite 
margin of finality, which on the other hand served 
as a starting point for absorbing retrospective con- 
templation. Now that the future was clearly defined 
the past provided an endless scope for delving. He 
could see himself clearly, much more clearly, than ever 
before, and he could see himself a long way back. He 
could behold himself with calm detachment, as dispas- 
sionately as if he were beholding someone else, with- 
out regrets or yearnings, prompted by a curiosity that 
was hardly touched by emotion, as if coolly pursuing 
the log of a protracted and somewhat blundering, yet 
not an uninteresting, journey and drawing up a final 
summary 


And though this ultimate foreknowledge lent his 
memory a new sharpness and range, the picture of 
himself that emerged in his mind, for all its clarity, 
never seemed entirely complete. He saw himself 
through fragmentary episodes at different stages in 
his life; revealing visions came to him lucidly, with all 
the minute and vivid details; but in some way they did 
not cohere into an integral pattern, into a total whole- 
ness that could render his life entirely comprehensible. 
And this brought him a mild sense of frustration. Time, 
he felt, was running short, and there was yet something 
that had to be straightened out in his mind. He knew 
that his life, like that of almost everyone else, kad in 
some way turned out to be a failure, and that there 
was nothing indeed he could do about it now; but he 
wished that he could understand the true cause and 
nature of his own particular failure. He wished he 
could comprehend precisely how and why his life had 
turned out the way it was. 


Sometimes, when he let a week or two go by with- 
out shaving, catching a glimpse of himself in the little 
eracked mirror that hung over the washbowl, he would 
pause to serutinize his face, and it seemed baffling 
and strange to him covered with a growth of almost 
white hair—it seemed like the face of a stranger he 
had known somewhere and forgotten long ago. And 
probing the face of this stranger, he sought in his mind 
to remove its baffling integument, to strip it layer by 
layer, and thus probably discern beneath the counten- 
ance that was truly his own. 


And bearing long afterwards in his memory the 
strange reflexion in the mirror, he spoke to it mental- 
ly, addressing it by his name, saying to himself: Tom, 
Tom Gage, you haven't got it figured out yet. What- 
ever it is you ‘ve been trying to do—and you have done 

Continued on page 42 
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By Hudson Strode 


HE CITY OF PUEBLA is like a bullfight in that 

a person cannot gauge how he is going to react 

to it until he is in its presence. The experiences 

of others won't help much in advance. The vi- 
sitor knows that Puebla is the fourth city of Mexico 
in population and a commercial center, strongly Ca- 
tholie, Spanish, and conservative. He knows that it is 
famous for its tile and majolica, as well as its churehes 
and battles, and that it claims to be the most aristo- 
cratic of Mexican towns. But to judge the effect of 
its atmosphere he has to sense it in person. Whatever 
the reaction to Puebla, the eighty-four-mile drive over 
the moutains from Mexico City has all the excitement 
it is reputed to have as one of the world’s spectacular 
highways. 

A European friend of mine of superior perception 
and taste, whose advice about travel in Mexico had 
proved good through many years, had said: ‘‘One day 
is all you need in Puebla. The hotels are among the 
dreariest in the land. It is not worth a night’s spend- 
ing unless you are a guest of a colonial family that 
lives in the old style.”’ 

We decided to give Puebla the once-over before 
settling down for a sojourn. We engaged a comfort- 
able car with an educated Mayan chauffeur from Yu- 
eatin who had married 2 Milwaukee girl. We invited 
Patricia Minnegerode to come with us. She was a 
friend from twenty years ago whom we had run into 
in the capital. Her Catholic faith, her sensitivity, and 
her ten years in Europe, where her husband, Colonel 
Fitzhugh Lee Minnegerode, was a correspondent for 
the New York Times, made her just the right compa- 
nion for a day in Puebla. 

The highway is built of nonskid voleanie stone, 
and though it is skillfully banked, there is thrill in 
the hairpin turns where the car skirts the brink of 
abysmal barraneas. The road climbs to a height of 
more than ten thousand feet to cross the continental 
divide, and to the right are the two voleanoes of the 
Warrior and the Sleeping Lady towering seven thou- 
sand feet higher. This morning, however, we had to 
take the map’s and the chauffeur’s word for them, 
for the risen sun had not yet dissolved the night's mist. 
But the atmosphere about the car was clear and we 
eould look straight up and straight down into dizzy- 
ing heights and depths. Some mountain flanks were 
eovered with pine trees and enlivened by golden mas- 
ses of acacias. Others were mere stupendous slabs of 
naked porphyry. The wild chaos of forest and stone had 
that same strange and savage beauty which had fill- 
ed the rugged men of Cortés with instinctive dread 
and touched the young heart of the Belgian Princess 
Carlota with a queer foreboding. 

Just beyond the highest point—ten thousand four 
hundred and eighty-five feet—we entered the old ban- 
dit country. For centuries the crossroads hamlet ealled 


Rio Frio was a notorious rogues’ nest. In this neigh- 
borhood travelers between Vera Cruz and the capital 
were frequently robbed of their possessions and some- 
times their lives. There was little or no redress, The 
marauders escaped into rocky defiles, and no officers 
of the law dared pursue them until the 1870's, when 
Porfirio Diaz created his famous rurales and turned 
highwaymen into mounted police. Terrifying tales are 
still recounted of the depredations of the brigands. 
Sometimes they would take the coach horses and leave 
the passengers twiddling their thumbs or wringing 
their hands in the horseless vehicles. Occasionally they 
would kidnap maidens and deflower them. But gener- 
ally their booty aim was only gold and silver coin. 
When there was not enough money to satisfy them, 
they would often take jewelry 

One famous story is told of a British bride and 
groom who arrived in the early days of the Republic. 
They were unlucky enough to have the public stage- 
eoach in which they were passengers held up three 
times between Cholula and Rio Frio. The first set of 
bandits took their money. The next lot made off with 
their jewelry and their luggage. The third gang, out 
of temper to find them already plucked lined them all 
up on the roadside—the English, the Spanish, the Me- 
xican, male and female—and stripped them to their 
last garment. Then, with malicious humor, they com- 
manded the naked coachmen to their high stations, and 
the naked passengers to their seats, and gave orders 
to drive on and not to stop until they reached the 
next inn. There sat the blushing English bride and 
her furious groom among the other nude men and 
women, all strangers to each other, without so much 
as a lace handkerchief to cover their nakedness. Shi- 
vering in the wintry mountain air, they drove on for 
five embarrassing hours to the next station. At the 
hostelry, the host and his guests gasped in incredulous 
astonishment as the half-frozen passengers without be- 
nefit of his leaf staggered out of the coach more naked 
than the exiles from Eden. 
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Today the old bandit hangor 
the Mexican equivaient of 
tand (ine buys a sizzling ortiila 
to fortily himeaell le or al the drive 
ruige Itiner t guitar ame ukeboxes 
susie Phérese and PB; ‘ ehauffeur 
ty stay in the ear 
without rill It tasted 
water fine bitter mouthful as enoug! 
the cup down in renunciation. The servitor 
* eounter j 1 such a eut-throat seowl 
netather 


in Martin 
ds to Tlaxeala, the eapital of the state of that 
Little vi 


and shrunk in population to three thousand from 


' & Protessl 


me luean the branch road to the 
surteen miles off the iin highway 


found ti in September 


In a letter to the 


hirty thousand Corté 

the town is rich in history 

nish Emperor, Cortés compared Tl: 

(; nada, declaring it larwer stronger 
the Moorish City 

muest, and quite as well built.’’ Llere s mace 


dicker with the old Tloseaion ruiet 


te min lerees 
the white men against their powerful Aztee ene 
Its inst Christian echureh in the continent 
was established, and tour tiascasan ehiets were bap 
tized into the Catholie faith, and blessingss were laid 
upon their Indian arms, with whieh they were io 


s'aughter other Indians This reeonstructed Church of 
San Franciseo still stands on a terrace just above the 
plaza, and on its worn pulpit one may read Hlere 


the Ihe ‘ Ky 


About half a mile north of the plaza, set dramati 


ange! had its beginning in this new world 


eally on a hill, stands one of the loveliest churches in 

the hemisphere It is callect the Sanctuary Oeoth 

Its twin white towers and dazzling white 

cifully Churrigueresque and charming in the extreme, 

stand out spectacularly against the red hexagonal tiles 
the outer walls. The great door faces west so that 


the congregation looks upon the snow topped yvoleanoes 


when emerging from the church. Within, the extrava 
gantiv ea ved chapel al the Virgin IS 
d grotto of lee and gold in sha 
vy detailed work was done by 
named Francisco Miguel. For twenty 


ecstasy of devotion, he abored 


le 
most gracetul treasures « 
a favored Spot oof tive 
> Semi-retire ent in 
a quiet, as well as a quick, cdivores 
Back on the Puebla Ilighway, ten 


inge ca led ll lepotzy 


titles be 
rexmelucain lies a memorable vi 
go r the knotgrass that abounded in the fields 
In the stage eoach days horses were changed here anda, 
like Rio Frio, it was a favorite holdup place. To us 
it seemed to be an allegorical town, with the market 
or Vanity Fair on one side of the highway and an acre 
of the Kingdom of Heaven on the other 

In the shaded plaza the spreading market was a 
mass of humanity bargaining among wor d A) pots and 
gewaaws, gulping hard cider and gossip, extracting 
fun and forgetfulness in the way of the world. Aeross 
the street, up an embankment and through a gate 
one could step straight out of the material world into 
Within the walls the mellowed atrium of the 


ler a spell of peace The 


felicity 
old Francisean chureh lay un 
babble from the market became no more than a ples 


sant hum of bees. At intervals around the walls, half 


‘ 


shaded by ancient trees were aleoves or prayer sta 


tions for meditation, and each dedieated to a different 
Apostle a 
lity, ‘‘as if Saint Francis himself had put 


Patricia said as we paused to savor 
the tranquill 
his STee ial ble SSIng on t} e place 


This Francisean church and convent were among 
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New Spa and they were 
Archangel The enor- 
1urch were closed, as if 
we could get inside. But 
retaker working his little 
Beatifi 
g his hands on black- 


of the grounds 


ascetic-looking man, 
Iby his attitude and 
rarments, he was like 
e had by passed and 
door he led us 

and tradition 

j pounded of 

rose geranium 

white’’ mu 
Franciseans to 
architecture and deeor 
odd sy! thesis of the 
touch of Chinese lae 
quer vor ; {1 I ppines The retectory and 
ad seemed as unchanged as 
f t to take 
up their life of prayer and ministration. The rows of 
whitewashed cells were so de signed that on Saint Fran 
cis'’s day, the fourth of October, a beam of sunlight 
would pass through the windows at either end along 
the length of the central corridor This shaft of sun 
shine the Brothers looked to as if it were a direct ins- 
piration [from Ileaven to guide them in the next year’s 


the ovens for baking 


rs might be returning any day, 


work 

Out in the patio, pink geraniums climbed ancient 
pillars to the second story and a twisted orange tree 
in one corner still bore fruit. There was a peculiar 
sweetness in the atmosphere 

Often,’’ said the sacristan, ‘‘I take a book from 
the old library and here in the patio in the late after- 
noon when I am sure no visitors will come, 1 open the 
pages and read the life of some saint. There is much 
companionship and consolation to be got from books 
written by good men. It was Saint Paul who said, ‘For 
whatsoever things were written aforetime were writ- 

our learning, that we through patience and 
of the scriptures may have hope.’ ”’ 

In the library had been preserved many old vo- 
lumes bound in parchment as well as leather. ‘‘Even 
then,’’ I said, ‘‘and perhaps more than now, books 
were a refuge from the men of action who go about 
making a mess of the world 

The Franciscans, you know,”’ Pat said, ‘‘ follow 
ed in the wake of conflict, asking nothing for them 
selves, possessing nothing, and only offering peace te 
troubled hearts.’’ 

Back in the atrium Thérese and Pat seemed un- 
willing to emerge from the quietude. The peace that 
the early Franciscans held in their hearts--that peace 
which was not of this world—still pervaded the place 
like an active element. And there was a lingering el- 
ation, like the consciusness of eternal lovir.g-kindness. 
Was this timeless good the reality, and the world’s 
folly across the way the illusion? We had hardly ex- 
pected to encounter mysticism in a roadside town e¢al- 
led Hluejotzingo. I thought of Dostoevsky, the huma 
nitarian, and his foreboding about the direction of ¢i- 
vilization in the comparatively slow-paced year of 
1SS0 

‘‘They have science, but in science there is noth- 
ing but what is the object of sense. The spiritual 
world, the higher part of man’s being, is rejected 
altogether, dismissed with a sort of triumph, even with 
hatred. The world has proclaimed the reign of free- 
dom, especially of late, but what do we see in this 
Nothing but s'avery and _ self- 

Continued on page 4% 
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atin America in 1951! 


February, 


S the world goes, and as Latin Ameirea has 

been moving in the last three or four years, 

1951 has been a relatively peaceful and pros 

perous year for our neighbors to the south 
True, there are some areas of which this cannot be 
said, and others in which law and order have been 
maintained by strict military control; and in gene- 
ral, as in other periods of affluence, prosperity has 
not trickled down appreciabiy to the great mass of 
people. But there have been no great social or poli 
tieal convulsions during the year and business has 
been good. 

Latin America, like most underdeveloped areas, is 
a producer and exporter of saw materials and an im 
porter of finished manufactures. When the markets tor 
its mineral, agricultural and pastoral products are good 
aml prices high, it has the wherewithal to purchase 
the machinery, tractors, airplanes and the hundreds 
of gadgets, useful otherwise. which it has come to re 
quire and which are produced only by the inudstria! 
ly advanced nations 

Two years ago Latin America faced the dol 
drums as post-World War Il demands for its pro- 
duets declined abruptly. Then in the middle of 1950 
the Korean war began and the situation quickly chang 
ed. Latin America does most of its business with 
the United States. When the Korean war started, the 
hunger for raw materials in the United States set off 
a trade boom which continued well into 1951. In the 
first three-quarters of 1951, Latin American exports 
to the United States suared to an annual rate of three 
and a third billion dollars. That is 19% above the 
same period in 1950. At the same time, Latin Ame 
rican imports from the United States reached an an 
nual rate of three and a half billion dollars, an iv 
crease of 37% over 1950. Just as North American 
business men were piling up inventories to beat ex 
pected rising prices and shortages, so the Latin Ame 
ricans were spending their newly acquired dollars, 
and more, for the same reason. Thus, all in all, 1951 
was a good business year for Latin America, and this 
may account for the relative political and social sta 
bility we noted earlier, 

Eeonomiec trends have a way of disregarding ea 
lendar years, and hence we must report that the pic 
ture for 1951 was not all bright and cheerful. Ae 
tually, Latin American exports began to deeline in 
the second quarter of the year, when inventories in 
the United States had begun to accumulate, and by 
September had dropped 26% below the first quarter 
peak. As might be expected, prices also began to de 
¢line, but more slowly than the volume of exports 
By October the average price of Latin American ex 
ports had gone down 10%. 


The volume of Latin imports, however, continned 
to mount well into the third quarter. As a result, La 
tin America’s spectacular first quarter trade surplus 
with over $200 million in gold moving from the Uni 
ted States to Latin America, fell steadily during the 
second and third quarters, with fourth quarter figu 
res very likely to show a 
dollar assets and a trade deficit reminiscent of the 
pre-Korea period. Latin American imports from the 
United States began to adjust to this situation in Sep 
tember, falling 11% under the August rate. Very 
likely this trend continued for the rest of the year 
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Thus 1951, aithough a good business year for Latin 
America, also marked the beginning of a decline, fore- 
shadowing uncertainties for 1952. As the Chase Na 
tional Bank puts it in the December issue of its very 
excellent quarterly publication, ‘‘Latin American Bu- 
siness Highlights,’’ the Latin American economy, and 
here I quote, ‘‘continues to roll and pitch on the wa- 
ves set in motion by United States mobilization.”’ 

The rolling and pitching was generally serious 
enough in 1951 to cause widespread alarm, but in a 
few countries some measures were taken, or vigorous 
ly discussed, which are symptomatic of the kind of 
strategy of political and economie defense widely con 
templated in Latin America, Not all of the recent de 
cline in Latin American exports has been due to a 
siackening of demand in Unied States markets. Some 
of it represents a deliberate withholding of com 
modities due to price ceilings imposed by the United 
States government 
price stabilization set a 
which is U¢ 


For example, when U.S 
ceiling price of 19¢ per pound on lead 
under the world price, Mexico, a prineipal lead pro 
ducer, practically stopped selling lead to the United 
States. Then take the case of Bolivia. For manp 
nonths Bolivia has been engared in an acrimonious de 
bate with Washington officials over the ceiling price 
on tin, cutting off all shipments of tin ore to the United 
States Responsible Bolivians have even wone 80 lar 
as to suggest that their government bring charges of, 
and I quote, ‘‘eeonomie aggression’’ against the Uni 
ted States before the Organization of American Sta 
tes. And in Chile, a prime producer of copper, dis 
satisfaction with copper prices combined with other 
friction. has generated a bill in parliament calling for 
the nationalization of the copper mining industry, al 
most entirely North American-owned. 
against the copper 
copper, tin and lead are 


Probably the threat mines 
will not materialize, but 
strategic materials in short supply in the United Sta 
tes. They are also important, and in the case of tin 
and copper, vital sources of income for the producing 
Here, then, are delicate problams of poli 
tical-economie adjustment which 1951 bequeathes to 
1952, and which 1952 may find require urgent solu- 


eountries 


tions 

Perhaps the best way to account for these and 
similar examples of Latin American stubbornness and 
self-assertedness is to see them as manifestations of 
a growing nationalism, a trend, of course, which ante 
dates 1951 but which did not slacken during the past 
year. The political coloration of Latin American na 
tionalism is generally conservative or rightist, spot- 
ted with tinges of leftism mainly of an anti-commu 
nist variety 
tually eliminate Latin American vulnerability to the 
This, in turn, 
greater national control of 


Its economic aim is to lessen and even 


fluctuations of the international market 
requires, on the one hand 
raw material wealth, frequently involving closer su 


pervision of foreign corporations, which are among 


the principal producers of Latin American raw ma 
terials, and on the other hand, diversification of pro 

duetive activity 
Diversification principally, the develop 
ment of manufacturing industry to assure a domestic 
supply of manufactured essentials. The rise of ma- 
Continued on page 49 
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Interior of the Parlour Car on the new “Aztec Eagle” Train. 


A New Era in Railway Passenger Traffic 


By Stewart Morton 


N THE November, 1951, issue of this magazine we 
reviewed the program of rehabilitation carried out 
by the National Railways of Mexico on the Mexico- 
Laredo Line, which has transformed this route into 

one that ean stand comparisun with the best in the 
world. The complete modernization of this route-—one 
of the most important of the national network—forms 
a salient part of the comprehensive plan for railway 
rehabilitation formulated by President Aleman. Un- 
der the dynamie administration of Manuel R. Palacios 
General Manager of the National Railways of Mexico, 
this plan is now approaching the final phases of its 
materialization. It is, in fact, undeniable that the 
great progress achieved during the foregone five years 
in Mexico's rail communication has served as one of 
the decisive factors in the nation’s accelerated stride 
of economic and social development 
To complete the modernization of the Mexico City 
Laredo route, the National Rai.ways of Mexico have 
now acquired ultra-modern equipment for its pas 
senger service. By the middle of this year the new, 
heavy, 112-pound rail on this line will accommodate 
one of the worla’s finest passenger trains, ‘‘The Aztec 
Eagle,’ running from Mexico City to Laredo, San An- 
tonio, Texas and St. Louis, Missouri. This streamlined 


train will introduce a new standard in comfort, speed 
and security not only in local travel but will play its 
signal share in stimulating tourist traffic between Me- 
xico and the United States 

The new *‘ Aztec Eagle’’ will consist of the follow- 
ing equipment: one baggage-mail car; one regular 
First-Class Coach; one nuinbered First-Class coach; 
one dining car; three Pullman sleepers (two of these 
consisting of eight sections and three berths, and one 
of two compartments and seven double berths); one 
bar-observatory parlour ear. 

Among the salient improvements over the equip 
ment which comprises the ‘*‘ Avtee Eagle’’ trains in ser- 
vice at present, the now train will have a complete din- 
ing ear. instead of a combined parlour-diner; berths 
in its sleeper cars will be totally closed; while the bar 
in the beautifully designed and luxuriously appointed 
observatory parlour car, in charge of an expert at- 
tendant and serving the very best of drinks, will great 
ly add to the pleasure of the traveler aboard 

The special arrangement of trables and seats in 
the dining car greatly enhances its comfort and elegan- 
ce. This car has been designed after minute studies 
of similar cars in use on the finest trains abroad, and 
represents the utmost in modernity. 





The bar-observatory parlour car, distinguished for 
its sober elegance, with its commodious chairs and spa- 
cious windows, will enable the traveler to enjoy to the 
fullest the changing landscape and sights along the 
jeurney. Likewise combiaing the best features of cars 
of this type, it is a veritable c!ub-room on wheels. 

As additional features of comfort, the sleeping 
ears, with enclosed berths assuring an utmost degree 


of privacy, will also provide the passengers with hot 


water shower baths. Such facilities may be 
only on counted de luxe trains in the world. 
The regular First Class day coaches, handsome 
and capacious in their interior arrangement, have fault- 
less sanitary services. Those of the numbered First 
Class have been planned in such way that ample space 
has been left between each seat, so that the adjustment 
of their reclining backs can never disecommode the pas- 
senger in the rear. These coaches have, moreover, )u- 


found 








Section of the Sleeper Cer 


xurious rest salons or smokers for ladies and gentle 
men, as well as excellent sanitary installations 

Since the lightest type of material has been em 
ployed in the construction of all these cars, and the 
train will be drawn by most powerful Diesel engines, 
the running time between Mexico City and Laredo 
will be reduced by four or five hours. Thus the time 
of departure from Mexico City, which is at present 
&-20 A.M.. will be changed to noon, without altering 
the time of arrival at Laredo, San Antonio or St, Louis, 
Mo. On the southbound trip, departing as now at 6 
P.M. from Nuevo Laredo, the train will arrive in Me 
xico City at 4 instead of 8 P.M 

The introduction of the new ‘‘Aztee Eagle’’ train, 
which will in time undoubtedly acquire a wide inter- 
national fame, brilliantly terminates the official pro- 
gram for the total modernization of the Mexico-Laredo 
route of the National Railways of Mexico 


Dining Car on the new “Aztec Eagle” Train. 
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By Salvador Conde. 


Cheran: a Village of Mexico 


IE modern Taraseans occupy the west central 

section of northern Michoaeain, Mexico. In pre 

historic times the Tarasean area was larger, in 

cluding most of the State of Michoacan, except 
possibly the rather abrupt and not very hospital 
seacoast, as well as parts of the State of Jaliseo to 
the northwest, Guanajuato to the northeast, and the 
lower end of the Balsas River basin in Guerrero to 
the south. This expanded aera apparently represen 
ted the results of a series of conquests. Two or three 
centuries before the arrival of the Spaniards, the Ta 
rasean area probably was not greatly different from 
that of today 

The State of Michoaedn is one of the most den 
sely populated rural States of Mexico It lies to the 
west of Mexico City, and its capital, Morelia, is about 
250 miles from the National Capital by road or rail- 
road. Despite its dense population, much of the State 
is rugged and mountainous, Its eastern and northern 
parts are on the plateau of Mexico Level areas are 
often above 7,000 feet clevation, but, although it is 
technically a part of the Central Mexican plateau, 
only the northern margins of the State have large 
level tracts, for most of the elevated part of the State 
is in the so-called ** voleanie axis’’ of Mexico In mans 
regions, and this is particularly true of the area 
occupied by the Taraseans, the characteristic skyline 
8 A Series of old voleanie eones, often surrounding 
basins or long depressions, in which more recent low 
cinder cones frequently oceur. Dozens of peaks have 
elevations of over 10,000 feet, but only one may ex- 
ceed 11,000 feet 

To the south and southwest the terrain drops 
sharply toward a great basin formed by tributaries of 
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the Balsas River. The slope is steep and so thoroughly 
‘lisseeted by streams that, despite the opening of many 
roads and truck trails in recent years, it still is 
not possible to reach the Balsas River by road from 
highland Michoaein. This great basin forms an im- 
portant portion of Michoaedn and is much visited by 
the Tarascans. Tropical vegetation and elimate char 
acterize the basin except for a semiarid section in the 
west 

The Pacifie coast of the State is paralleled by a 
large range of mountains, the Sierra de Coaleoman, 
which again reaches elevations of over 10,000 feet. 
The rain shadow of this range accounts for the sub- 
arid conditions of part of the basin area. Although 
these mountains are little known, apparently they 
rise fairly steeply on hoth faces and the coastal area 
beyond is narrow and of little use. 

The drainage of Michoacan presents some pecu 
arities. In the north and west central region are 
lakes of various size, of which perhaps the best known 
is Lake Patzeuaro. In common with some other lakes 
in the area, Lake Patzeuaro has no outlet, but its 
waters are nevertheless not brackish. The high poros- 
ity of the voleanie soil may account for this phenom- 
enon, for the lake has evidently been isolated from 
other drainages for a long period of time. This isola- 
tion is attested by the fact that the native fish are 
all very primitive Vivaparous species 

Moreover, despite heavy rainfall in some areas 
at Lake Patzcuaro the average annual rainfall is 
around 60 inches), there are virtually no permanent 
streams and even springs are rare. Most Tarascan 
towns suffer from almost constant water shortage des- 
pite the heavy precipitation. In contrast, some of the 
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lower lands have abundant large running streams. In 
places, underground springs of great size emerge at 
elevations of about 5,500 feet. Near Uruapan, for ex- 
ample, a large stream is formed by a group of such 
springs 

The present-day range of the Taraseans cannot 
be defined with great accuracy, partly because of the 
lack of detailed studies and partly because of the 
degree of acculturation undergone by many settle- 
ments. Villages which outwardly differ in no visible 
respect from well-known Tarascan settlements often 
contain no persons speaking Tarasean. All around 
the edges of Tarasean territory occur villages in vari 
ous degrees of assimilation to Mexican culture and 
with various degrees of physical mixture with the 
Mestizo population. As a result, the present-day dis- 
tribution of the Taraseans can only be approximated 

On the east, the basin of Lake Patzeuaro is defin 
itely Tarascan, although some towns. such as Tzint- 
zuntzan, the traditional capital of the Tarasean ‘*Em- 
pire,’’ are no longer Tarascan-speaking. The western 
edge of Tarascan territory is close to the railroad 
which runs through the town of Zamora to Los Reyes 
The southern boundary might be defined roughly as 
on a line from Los Reyes to Uruapan and thence close 
to the railway from Uruapan to Patzeuaro, while the 
new highway from Mexieo City to Guadalajara in 
some places runs just inside the northern limits and 
in others, just outside. Within or near the borders 
of the present-day Tarasean area occur a number of 
old Mexican towns closely associated with the historie 
Tarascans and their contemporary culture, which pro- 
vide the administrative centers and the major market 
places. These towns are PAatzeuaro, Zacapu, Purépe- 
ro, Zamora, Los Reyes, and Uruapan. In some instan- 
ces other towns of local importance have arisen more 
recently, towns which. were once Tarascan but are 
now occupied by Mestizos and deculturated Tarasean 
A good example of such a town is Chilchota. 

Viewed as a whole, the Tarascan area may be 
characterized generally as an elevated temperate re- 
gion of sufficient rainfall, deep voleanie soils, and 
pine or mixed pine and hardwood forests. In detail 
there are differences, and a number of regions may 
be identified. 

The easternmost region is that about Lake Patzeu 
aro. The lake has an elevation of slightly over 7,000 
feet, and most of the villages are either on the shore 
or upon islands in the lake. The forests have been 
cleared away around the lake except upon lands too 
steep to cultivate with the plow. Rainfall is heavy, 
but is concentrated in the summer months. The climate 
is temperate and cool even in mid-summer. 

North of Lake PAtzeuaro is a large fertile valley 
or depression near Zacapu, ringed about by hills and 
mountains covered with forest. Although there is but 
little difference in elevation from Lake Patzcuaro, the 
elimate is warmer and some tropical or sub-tropical 
plants such as sugarcane are grown or a small scale. 

Over a range of mountains to the west of Zacapu 
is a fertile valley known as La Cafiada. Here the 
climate is warmer and more arid, as is evidenced by 
the frequency of irrigation and extensive cultivation 
of citrus fruit, bananas, and similar tropical and sub- 
tropical plants. 

West of Lake Patzeuaro and south of La Cafiada 
is the rugged area known as La Sierra, extenling as 
far west as the town of Tinguindin. This region is 
relatively homogeneous, with an essentially temperate 
climate. Although the elevation of towns varies from 
about 6,000 feet, generally the temperature is cool. 
Heavy rainfall and the presence of numerous 10,000- 
foot peaks apparently combine to prevent cultivation 
of most subtropical plants. Extensive steep, forested 
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slopes and lava flows are interspersed with numerous 
valleys and depressions in a high state of cultivation. 
Only in the west, where rainfali apparently is less, are 
a few towns favored by a milder climate. South of La 
Cafiada and about equidistant from Uruapan, Zacapu, 
and Patzcuaro is Cheran, largest of the mountain Ta- 
rascan towns and, until very recent years, one of the 
most isolated 


Situated on a sloping bench, Cherdn looks west- 
ward over a long depression, dotted with villages and 
interrupted here and there by cinder cones rising as 
much as a thousand feet above the depression. North 
and south of Cheran, the series of peaks which bound 
the depression to the west culminate in two 10,000-foot 
cones, Eastward is another smaller basin of fertile 
soil, similarly marked by einder cones and by the strik- 
ing isolated volcanic peak of El Pilon, also over 10,000 
feet in height 

Exeept for oecasional marginal farm clearings, the 
steeper slopes, and those areas where relatively recent 
lava flows make cultivation impossible, are covered 
with forest. The predominant species are three or four 
types of pine, but completely pure stands are rarely 
found. Usually there is a fair intermixture of oak and 
madrofia, while, beginning at the level of Cheran, fir 
trees occur and increase in number at higher elevations, 
These forest iands provide one of the important re- 
sources of the Cheran population 

Wherever the land is sufficiently level to permit 
regular cultivation, the forest has been almost enti- 
rely cleared away. In many places, areas hundreds 
of acres in extent are continuously cultivated. Maize 
and, to a much smaller extent, wheat, are almost 
the only field crops. Cultivation of these, plus ¢x- 
ploitation of the forest resources and the breeding of 
a few sheep and eattle, provide the sustenance of the 
great majority of Cheran’s population 

The town of Cherin has a population of about 
5,000. The community is unique among Tarascan 
towns, not only for its large size—almost 2,000 more 
than that of any other settlement-—but because the 
municipio of the same name contains only two, un- 
Most municipios in the Taras 
can area consist of one moderately large settlement, 


important rancherias 


the cabecera, and a surrounding group of small set 
tlements known as tenencias, and still smaller com- 
munities known as rancherias or by other classifica 
tory terms. Usually the total populations of these 
municipios approximate the population of Cherdn or 
even exceed it. Consequently, the unique feature of 
the municipio of Cherdin is the concentration of al 
most the entire population in the cabecera 

Despite the concentration of population in the 
cabecera, the municipio of Cherin comprises a large 
area. Much of this area is mountain and forest, but 
there are many relatively large tracts of arable land 
This circumstance, in part at least, has been the cau 
se of numerous boundary disputes and some loss of 
territory The most notable recent loss of territory 
has been the secession of the one tenencia of Cherdn, 
the rather large settlement of Cherdnastico to the 
northwest, which seceded in 1939 and joined the mu 
nicipio of Paracho. The immediate cause of this se 
cession again appears to have been a bouridary dis 
pute between the tenencia and the cabecera 

Cheran differs from the ordinary Tarasean agri- 
cultural village only in size. Throughout the area the 
type of settlement is the compact village. Probably 
in most cases the villages represent settlements of 
Spanish type, with a central plaza about which are 
the church (sometimes not actually on the plaza), 
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the municipal building, and, more recently, the schoo! 
From the central plaza radiates a rectangular grid of 
streets, modiifed only where necessitated by the irre 
In the case of a large settlement such 
there usually exists some fragmentary le 
gem! of origin of the settlement through amalgama- 
tion of aboriginal groups dispersed in smaller commn- 
nities in the nearby mountains 

In the obsence of documentary evidence, it may 
be surmised that Cherfn is an old settlement. Archev- 
ogical remains oecur at several nearby places which 
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is Cheran 


may represent the antecedent smaller aboriginal set 
tlements spoken of in tradition. About the period 
from the founding of the original settlement until 
1910 there are few data, documentary or traditional 
Although individuals were encountered who claimed 
to remember the time of the French intervention in 
Mexico, apparently events in the rest of the country 
influenced Cheran very little 
apparently lived in the town before 1910 
references were made to a German family that owned 
1 considerable amount of land and had a pretentious 
house on the plaza, now in ruins. Physical evdience 
in the shape of ruined structures suggests there once 
were a number of families of greater wealth in the town 
than is now the case, but apparently, with the excep 
tion noted, these families were native Tarascans 


Some outside settlers 
Frequent 


During the revolutionary period, the town was in 
the center of the agrarian movement in Michoacan 
This movement was related to the Zapatista move 
ment in Morelos, and residents of other villages claim 
to have been Zapatistas. As Michoacdn is also a Cath 
olie stronghold, some villages participated in the re- 
ligious wars of the 20s. Cherdin, however, seems not 
to have taken an active part in any of these move 
ments Nevertheless, it suffered from them, and 
more particularly from the generalized banditry which 
operated under the cover of one label or another 
Twice the town was attacked and burned in the pe 
riod shortly before 1920, the last time being almost 


completely destroyed. Apparently many hundreds 
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were killed or starved to deatn, while still more made 
their way to the United States, starting a migra- 
tion which continued until 1929. Since that time, the 
tide of migration has been to the town. Probably a 
majority of families in town, though, have been in 
the United States or have relatives still living in the 
States 

Little need be said about the people of Cheran or 
their language. Although white admixture certainly 
exists in the town’s population, there are virtually no 
acknowledged Mestizos. Until studies of the Taras- 
can population are completed, it perhaps will suffice 
to say that the people of Cherian seem to be typical 
Tarascans, on the average relatively short and slen- 
der, although stoeky individuals are not uneommon. 
Their complexion is relatively dark, the hair is straight 
and the features are attractive. Corpulenee in old 
age is very rare. Goiter or incipient goiter is common 
especially in the mountain towns, although the dis- 
ease is less frequent in Cherian than in many other set- 
tlements. Teeth are bad, a condition observed for 
the area in pre-Columbian remains also. Not only are 
earies frequent, but malocclusion is common. Indi- 
viduals with attractive regular teeth are the excep- 
tion 

The language of Cheran is Tarascan, a tongue 
which shows relatively few dialectic differences. Prob 
ably no group of Tarascans nas great difficulty in un- 
derstanding any other group. As Tarasean has not 
been subjected to intensive grammatical analysis, 
thus far no affiliations for the language have been 
proposed. 

To summarize, the Taraseans appear to be fairly 
typical of the plateau Indians of Central Mexico in 
type, but they speak a unique language. Both an- 
ciently and today they oceupy a temperate to cold 
environment. which offers rich rewards to a farming 
people but which otherwise possesses relatively mea- 
ger resources. In prehistoric times the Tarascans 
were able to utilize the present area as a base to de- 
velop a modest empire. In historic times, their em- 
pire gone, they still have maintained a degree of in- 
dividuality in the face of an encroaching modern ci- 
vilization 


Classic Tradition 


By Harry Kemp 


W HAT is a wave when the wind is blowing? 


A wave might be a nereid showing 


\ rush of white face and green hair, 


With one bright shoulder swimming bare! 





The Landscape in Latin 


merican Literature 


AN’S ATTITUDE toward nature depends on 
the kind of land he lives in. For example, 
two contrasting conceptions of the landscape 
developed in different parts of Europe. In 
the Mediterranean South, where things are sharply 
outlined by the sun, where the valleys, the mountains, 
and the sea have an air of serenity, classical art arose, 
representing nature, like everything else, as orderly 
and cleareut—but always as background. In the 
stormy countries of northern Europe, with their harsh 
winds, fog, and cold, men felt the deep mystery of the 
forces of nature and conceived of the landscape as a 
living being, yet unaffected by man. The result was 
northern romanticism in literature and thought as 
against the orderly classicism of the Mediterranean 
area. The northern view exa!ted nature te the point 
of making it almost a protagonist that went every- 
where, like a vague and somewhat supernatural being, 
playing its part in human affairs, in novels, even in 
plays. But because of the relatively small dimensions 
of Europe’s mountains and plains, the whole European 
landseape—north and south, classical and romantie- 
was considered subordinate to the human will, which, 
like a demigod, subjugated everything around it. 
The American environment changed the idea that 
man was superior to the forces of nature, giving rise 
to a new concept of the land and the landscape that 
differed from both the classical and the romantic views, 
although it had certain things in common with the lat- 
ter. The high ecordilleras of this continent, the impe- 
netrable tropical forests, the extensive plains, were so 
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out of proportion to those of Europe that men felt 
dwarfed and nearly annihilated by them, Almost from 
the beginning, the American natural environment 
showed up as a tellurie force superior to man and in 
continuous conflict with him. The struggle between 
man and the land was not and eould never be a theme 
for classicism or romanticism. In romanticism nature 
was a mysterious witness sympathizing with humans in 
their misfortunes, ailments, and passions. The Ame 
riacn land is neither a passive background nor a com 
pessionate observer. On the eontrary, it is the prin 
cipal enemy of human efforts: an enemy that acquired 
the proportions of the mythological gods of Greek tra 
gedy, against which the human will always struggled 
vainly 

The power of nature in the Western Hemisphere, 
the obstacles it has created, and its opposition to man 
is one of the pre-eminently American themes distingui 
shing New and Old Wrid literature, The theme itself 
created a new literary world. From the time the Euro 
pean first came into contact with this imposing, almost 
supernatural environment, he wrote of his astonish 
ment. All those looked closely at this New World, whe 
ther born in Europe or here in Ameriea, were impres 
sed with its grandeur and potency, which overpower 
man and reduce him to insignifieanee. Enrique de 
Vedia wrote in his prologue to ‘‘Historiadores Primi- 
tivos de Indias’’ (Early Historians of the Indies, from 
the ‘‘Biblioteea de Autores Espafioles,’’ Vol. 22) that 
the early historians were chiefly eoneerned with re 
cording such impressions of amazement in their books 
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‘The spectacle of new and absolutely unknown vege- 
tation, of fruits and birds and animals never seen be- 
fore, of accidents of nature on a seale the Uld World 
eould never mateh; those gigantic mountains crowned 
by eternal snows, those rivers that look like seas ‘s 
Ilernin Cortés himself, always so anxious to give the 
king a concise account of his exploits, stopped from 
time to time to deseribe the outlandish proportions of 
the landscape, which was a new way of emphasizing 
the almost insuperable obstacies he had to overcome 
lie told of his struggles with snow-covered sierras and 
volcanoes as well as of those with the Indians 
Gionzalo Hernandez de Oviedo. one of the first 
vehroniclers of the Conquest, pointed out that the land 
produced everything with no help from man, as if he 
were of no importance, Speaking of the Antilles, where 
nature is less violent than on the mainland, he wrote 
in his ‘De la Natural Ilistoria de las Indias’’: ‘* All 
the crops known in Spain that are raised in Espafiola 
are better and yield more than in some parts of Kuro 
pe, and these erops are left io grow and multiply on 
their own. The inhabitants take no care of them as 
they want to spend their time on more profitable oe 
cupations that fill the eoffers of the greedy more quick 

'y 
If we made a detailed historical analysis of Span 


ish American literature, we 


would find this feeling 
the land's vitality in every authentic American 
The environment, expressed in the voluptuous 

its plants and fruits, appears without its natural 
Andres Bello’s ‘‘Silva a la Agricultura de 

i rrida’’ (Ode to the Agriculture of the Tor 
Zoom It reaches its zenith in the we 
intie poet José Maria Heredia, whose poem about 


rk of the pre 


agara is the first penetrating interpretation of the 
ossnl forees of nature in America 
l'rom Heredia on, the earth's heavy throbbing ean 
« heard in the pages of Spanish American literature 
In Domingo Faustino Sarmiento’s famous Pacunde 
; lacundo, or Civilizatio 
and Parbarism, 1845) that throbbing became the fores 
that shaped the character of 


iivlizacion vy Barbarie’ 


ven and civilization. Sat 
imiento, a product of romanticism and sociological po 


sitivism, sought the reasons Arventine characteris 


ti eulture, and political forms (at that time embo 
the terrible Rosas dietatorship) in the great 


if the pampas, where man depends on his 


a shipwreeke sai! clings to a ynece of 


riftwood 

In every authentic Spanish American work the 
dt assumes so much importance that it sometimes 
This happens chiet A) 
which, by its very nature, generally pre 


vershadows the human actors 
in the novel 
sents human action raninust a specill geographie ana 
social background In facet. the Spanish Ameriean no 


vel, espec y in the last forty vividly ex 
pressed the awesone j 
from the Andes to the pampas 
Luis Alberto Sanchez, an expert on Latin Ameri 
| ul one of its keenest erities, has deseri 
| 


dc oppressive presence of nature as 


variance with the novel's e character. Aceording 


tr 
to him, this is why Spanish America has no real novel 
Novela 
\ Novel Without Novelists, 


1839), Sanchez wrote: ‘‘The landseape subordinates us 


Defending the thesis in his book ‘‘ América 


sin Novelistas America 


th of our territory overwhelms us: we are 
foeating in an atmosphere too rich in natural aromas 
and pristine breezes; we cannot look freely at the 
world without qur vision being blurred by the shadows 
pumas. condors. Indians oppressed negroes ill sti 
funtastic to us. We have not vet reached the historical! 
stage, which follows the spontaneous stage of nature 


Recause of his thorotigh knowledge of contemporary 
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European literature, Luis Alberto Sanchez is inclined 
to base his literary judgment on European standards, 
believing that man wust alw#ys appear as the master 
of nature if a narrative is tu achieve the rank of a 
novel; ‘‘When a man lives in the fulness of history, 
his yoke controls beings and things, vistas and dramas 
Ne one can deny his power. No one can evade his au 
thority. But it is not that way in this part of the 
world. We see Rivera standing before the Amazon 
jungle, and it is the jungle that dictates the romantie 
paragraphs of his narrative. Giiiraldes allows himself 
to surrender to the influence of the pampas. Da Cunha 
succumbs to the forest, Icaza to the solitude of the 
arid tableland; all become vassals because they fail 
to make matter obey them 

The eritie attributes the absence of the novel in 
Spanish America mainly to the fact that the material 
is not subordinated to the writer, that the writer al 
lows his creative efforts to be bamstrung bry the foree 
On the ecoutrary, the vital human 
and literary truth that gives beauty to the Spanish 
American novels (including those Luis Alberto San- 
chez uses to deny the existence of the novel 


fulness of nature 


lies pre 
cisely in this insubordination, this brutal violence of 
the land. It is the outstanding feature of J. Eustasio 
Rivera's ‘‘La Vordgine’’ (The Vortex, 1924), Rémulo 
‘*Dofia Barbara’’ (1929), and Gnuiiiraldes’ 
**Don Segundo Sombra’’ (1926 in short, of what the 


Torres-Rioseco calls ‘‘the novel of the 


Callegos’ 


Chilean eritic 
land ox 

There is no literary subordination of man to the 
land, but rather an artistie subordination of the writer 
to the truth and beauty embodied in the land. This 
truth and beauty are found by eapturing the earthy 
rhythm of the exuberant tropical forests, of the colos 
sal masses of the Andes, of the lonely expanses of the 
Argentine pampa and the Bolivian high plateau, ter 
rifying in their very silence Today the novel is one 
of the most flexible of literary forms. There are count 
less types and one of the most respectable is that 
which tries to portray realistically the environment in 
which we live and the conflicts among men and bet 
ween men and this environment. The land— in Europe 
the domesticated land of the kitchen garden, the farm, 
the sheltering woods—has been converted in Spanish 
American literature into a eosmie deity that cruelly 
pursues man, destroying his work, resisting his will 
This novel of the land, 
i Which nature becomes an active force, a protagonist 


sometimes breaking his spirit 


equal or superior to man, is a genuine novel if it also 
includes the aesthatie qualities that make a narrative 
an artistic work. Then it is both a novel and first 
rate, for it portrays the gigantic, almost epic struggle 
hetween the small and limited power of man and the 
brutal and limitless power of nature 
In the nov f the land, which Torres-Rioseco 
calls the most important expression of twentieth-cen 
ry Spanish American literature, the writer is free 
o study the 
on that land is more, the attitudes of the people 
are determined to a | rge decree by the environment 
thev resist. : : 


human heings who live 


observed by some of the best Euro 
pean writer imuno, far examp'e in his remark 
(What is Ge 
tried to show how Spain was related 


able essay ‘‘En Torno al Casticismo”’ 
nuinely Spanisl 
to the Plain of Castile on whieh the Spar ish nation was 
formed. And he traced Castiliar mysticism to the phy- 

sical characteristics of that province 
A series of Spanish Amenean novels that have ap- 
peared in the past few vears offer excellent proof that 
this type of novel does not preclude all psychological 
analysis. These novels of various countries, written 
from different approaches, have in ecommo na portray- 
ai of nature in all its vigor and a re'atine of phvsi- 
Continued on page 46 
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DANCE OF THE PLUMES. Oil 


Andrés Salgo 


HE PAINTINGS by Andrés Salgo, which are eur- 
rently on exhibit at the Galeria Arte Moderno, 
are unique and arresting primarily because they 
combine the depiction of most typical Mexican 
folk scenes with a personal expression which is com- 
pletely international in substance. These lush and vi 
brant paintings are based on themes that have often 
engaged the attention of other painters; but they are 
distinetly unlike the work of others because they defi 
ne a personal perspective which is distinctly unlike 
Their delightful freshness and spontaneity stem from 
an individual outlook that has not been influenced 
in the slightest degree by the manner so widely pre 
valent in contemporary Mexican art. For all their 
genuine Mexican flavor and theme, these paintings 
are intrinsically cosmopolitan. They speak of Miexi- 
eo truthfully, in a clearly articulated phraseology, 
which, however, surpasses the limitations of the na- 
tive idiom. They reveal a vision of Mexico which is 
that of pristine impact, of initial discovery, a vision 
of an artist who is at home in the world at large 
And the reason for this is perfectly logieal. The 
background of Andrés Salgo (who prefers to inseribe 
his canvases only by his given name, simply as “‘ An- 
dres’’) is authentically cosmopolitan. Born in Mezo 
tur. Hungary, he commenced painting in his childhood, 
and at the age of sixteen went to Paris to enroll as stu- 


By Andrés Saigo 


By Guillermo Rivas 


dent at the Eeole Superieur d’Beaux Arts. Upon com 
pleting his studies, driven by a creative unrest, by an 
urge to see the world and to paint as much of it as 
possible, he spent the years of his youth in continuous 
roving. Athens Belgrade, Varna, Constantinople, Bu 
charest, Lisbon, Prague, Berlin, Alexandria, had all 
comprised his stamping ground. And all along this 
rambling route of endless exploration he has painted 
prolifieally and with unebbing zeal. In each country 
he left some of his work, and from each country he 
gathered something that widened his perspective that 
deepened his understanding, and made his utterance 
more opulent 


Andrés Salgo came to Mexico about eleven years 
ago. Europe became untenable for a man who needed 
peace and freedom and a chance to work in order to 
survive. After an ordeal of persecution and hazard, 
he gained admittance to Mexico as a political refu 
gee, and has devoted himself to his art ever since 


Though he has viewed tragedy at close range, 
he is temperamentally a man who loves peace and the 
more joyous aspects of human existence. Thus a joy- 
ous reality is salient in his Mexiean depictions 
Throughout his years in this country, he has traveled 
extensively in the rural interior, looking for native 
fiestas, viliage fairs and celebrations, setting up his 





ease! at any spot that caught his eye, painting while 
often surrounded by curious onlookers, recreating his 
visions in happy detachment 
Drawing his inspiration from palpable and visi- 
ble reality, his painting, of course, Is not entirely 
realistic. He creates his pictures upon a reality 
which springs from his personal vision, guided, by 
wide knowledge and experience and his own in- 
tuition for plastic and strvetural beauty and force 
Ilis compositions are usually massed, compact even 
in spatial areas, and within their range of glowing 
pigments reds invariably serve as a dominant note 
Ile told me, in facet, that he does not recall hav- 
ing ever painted a picture that did not contain at least 


7 ‘ - one detail in red 


vee i. 


DANCE AT CHILPANCINGO. OW By Andrés Saigo 


ki 





DANCE OF THE OLD MEN. OW By Andrés Saigo. 
By Andrés Saigo 





As a painter, he has gathered considerable renown 
during the years of his local sojourn. His first pub- 
lie show in Mexico was at the Decoracién Gallery in 
1943. A year later he exhibited at the Libreria de 
Bellas Artes, and in 1945 at the Palacio de Bellas Ar- 
tes. In 1947 his works were shown at the Vivianne 
Gallery in New York. Counting his previous exhibits 
in many cities of Europe, his present exhibit at the 
Galeria Arte Moderno is actually his thirty-first one- 
man show 

If the expression of joyousness—the joyous mo- 
ments of human existence and the joy of free creative 
effort—is what this artist pursues, the paintings he 
has gathered for his present exhibit voice it clearly 
and wtih exuberant sonorousness 


TIERRA COLORADA. Oi By Andrés Saige. 


PIRATA. Oil. By Andrés Saigo 





By Andrés Saigo 
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By Andrés Saigo 
By Andrés Salgo. 
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A LOOK AT !HE MAP 
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F the question could be graphers the in 
tegration of Western Eure llere 


is a limited space to be organized the best inter 


Sirmipre 
ests of the peopue we URN veo apher s 


map shows great coal across northern 


France, across Belgium and into rmany The coal 
of the Saar and the Ruhr onvenpently at hand 
for the iron industry of Lo in hasy transeonti 
nental routes running north and south link the North 
Sea and the Atlantie with the Mediterra 
Alpine vement of people and 


goods over 


nean and the 
Passes tor u 
for centuries has produced 

Inte 
legions moved north 


these routes 


a mingling of races and a leveling of cultures 
gration began when the Roman 
t barba 


Middle 


it has been hampered by wars 


ard was only slightly interrupted when the 


rians moved south It continued during the 
Ages. In modern times i 
and trade barriers Yet 


has persiste «in 


great deal of integration 


spite of them Western Europe Is 


} 


thoroughly interdependent 


A French geographer, Jean Gottmann, points to 
many landmarks along the north-south routes which 
bear witness to the unity of Western Europe. Cities 
along the Rhine have much the same air as those of 
Holland and: Flanders. ‘‘Strasbourg makes one think 
at times of Amsterdam or Basle 
reminds one of Ghent. Geneva has much in coramon 
with Nice and Bern with The Hague. Even Lyon on 
the Rhone has something of Rotterdam and perhaps 
of Copenhagen. Every one of these cities has a clear 
eut, distinct individuality, and yet all belong to one 
great family. The north-south axis was extended by 
the sea to Scandinavia: the Norse came to Normandy 
and Paris, even to the Western Mediterranean. French 
influence was strong in the north through the seven 
teenth to the nineteenth century. Uppsala was rebuilt 
in its present shape by French architects, and the 
House of Bernadotte, reigning in Sweden, came from 
France.”’ 


Druges,’’ he says 


A great unifying force in Western Europe, as the 
geographer sees it, is paradoxically the sea, which 
was also the beginning of so great rivalry. Before 
there was any thought of empire and world trade 
West Europeans of all nations went to sea vo fish. 
There were lots of good fish in the sea, and fishing 
became a common bond. As soon as the ways were 
found through the seas to other continents of the Old 
and New World there was a great movement down 
to the sea in ships. The English, French, Duteh, and 
later even the small Belgian state, founded empires 
Danes and Norwegians were not far behind them in 
seeking foreign trade. Global economy and a global 
outlook came in time to distinguish Western Euro 
peans from Eastern Europeans, who had their eyes 
fixed on the land and 
movements 

Where do the British Isles stand in this global 
alignment? The geographer replies that Britain is 
and always has been a part of Western Europe. The 
Romans undestood this when, 
they attached Britannia to their empire. Angles, Sa- 
xons and Danes were in no doubt about it. Nor were 
the English, who found their laws, customs and lan 
guage transformed by French and Italian influences 
When Western Europeans entered the race for for- 
eign trade it was Britain who won the lead and held 
it for three centuries. Britannia ruled the waves, but 


their minds closed to world 


at considerable trouble, 


MEXICAN 


except for she ruled for the be 
netit of all Vv 


eut her ties 


© sailed the ww britain tres to 


with Western Eure and transters h 


main interests her seat ommonwealth, the 


geographer w« iv that i unfortunate move 


doubt 


of Westert ope and of 


from the stand 
ful success for 
Western 


which has been 


Europe is passing through a period 


variously detined as the “* poutieal 


dwarting’’ of Europe, the 
Europe and ‘‘Der Untergang 


Many historians seem to have lost 


collapse’ of Kurope, the 
*“‘deciume and tall ot 
des Abendiandes 
faith in the oid Continent which over the centuries 
created’ the civilization we have to live by The geo 
is able to take a more hopeful view dean 


Europe re 


grapher 
Giottmann writes A Geography of 
eentiy published We are looking at a continent in 
flux, and it clarifies nothing to say that Europe is at 


the erossroads any of the possibie roads of the tu 
ture are dim and uncertain 


nent; it is 


Kurope is an old conti 


undergoing a mutation that may bring 


about a rejuvenation 


IS MAN A BORN FIGHTER? 

De men and animals fight beeause of some inhe 
rited inner urge! Or is it because they are trained to 
be belligerent’ Some light is thrown on these ques 
tions by experiments that Drs. J. P. Scott and Emil 
Fredericson of the Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial Labo 
ratory at Bar Ilarbor, Me., have been coadueting with 
rats and mice. The laboratory 
ing the behavior of animals to determine the relative 
influence of heredity and environment on behavior 

Though heredity, especially the male-hormone fac 
tor, may be important in some situations, training 
proves to be more important. Drs, Seott and Frede 
rieson regard this as hopeful because the same laws 
of learning and habit-formation apply to all higher 
animals. But the two find that 
research is necessary before it is safé to conelude that 
training equally influences fighting in higher animals, 
man ineluded 


has long been study 


investigators more 


there is m spontaneous internal na 
Rats and mice, and perhaps 
man, if some extrapolation is permitted, do not need 
to fight. If they fight it is because of goading and 
training. The spontaneously arising food 
may be associated with fighting through training. The 
In other 
mice and rats ean be trained to keep the 


Apparently 
tural cause for fighting 


need for 
converse is also true words if the environ 
ment is right 
peace 

Drs. Seott and Frederieson point out that there 
are departures patterns of rats 
and mice in some other Dogs, baboons and 
men ‘‘gang up’’ on an individual. Rats and 
never do. It may be that this is a hereditary differ 
If so, then 
does not hold true of some other species 


from the behavior 
Species 
mice 
ence what holds true of rats and mice 

To diseover if man is naturally a fighting ani 
mal, or if he is belligerent because he is often taught 
to walk around with a chip on his shoulder, is not easy 
Rats and read newspapers or 
to rabble-rousers. Men do ard are thus inflamed 
against whole nations, races and social classes. Such 
cultural factors will be difficult to eontrol if it turns 
out that what applies to rats, mice, dogs and baboons 
also applies to man 


mice do not listen 
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Literary Appraisals 


MOTOLINIA’S HISTCRY OF THE INDIANS OF NEW 
SPAIN. Trensleted and annotated with « study of the su- 
thor, by Francis Borgia Steck, O. F. M. 358 pp. Washing- 
ton, D.C: Academy of American Franciscan History. 


RITTEN between 1536 and 1541 Fray To- 

ribio de Motolinia’s history has long been 

a classic reference for all investigators of 

that sanguine, audacious, fabulous and re- 
prehensible episode, the Spanish Conquest of the In 
dies. Translated and annotated by Francis Borgia 
Steck, a scholar and apologist, Motolinia’s treatises 
are now revealed to the English reader as unusually 
vivid chronicles of Indian life and subjugation 

It is no doubt possible to read Motolinia’s volu- 
me with eyes only for its sentiments of piety and ea- 
suistry, and here Father Steck’s meticulous footnotes 
are of almost oppressive assistance to the unorthodox. 
It is equally possible to read it as simply a eompen- 
dium of Aztee customs, or as an addition to the nu- 
merous works already existing on early Spanish colo- 
nial administration, or as a geographical and archi- 
tectural record of sixteenth-century Mexico 

Any of these approaches will be fruitful, sinee 
de Benavente, called Motolinia (‘‘the poor one’’), was 
a zealous and intelligent observer at every level of 
insight. But the larger value of his history resides 
in its dramatic interest as a living picture of one of 
the wreat cultural crises in the story of man 

The fall of the Indian civilizations in Central and 
South America, the subsequent division of interests 
between Spanish greed and (Christian) Spanish ame- 
lioration, the exotie and fateful combination of Span- 
ish and Indian imperatives; these are factors which 
have, in themselves, constituted an interp'ay of tragie 
forces, continuously fascinating to the reader or spee- 
tator in the years between. 

Moral judgments aside, the clash and blending of 
two cultures (or rather of one culture with what was 
left of the other) is an eathatic spectacle and Father 
Motolinia’s pages, like those of Diaz, Preseott and 
Vrazer, flash with pageantry and run with blood 

Fortunately, for the sensibilities of the modern 
secular reader Motolinia was a compassionate and ju- 
dicious reporter who, though not without a degree 
of complacency possessed by most missionaries, consis- 
tently fought against irresponsible policy of either 
church or state, and for the preservation of the In- 
dian's identity and privileges 

Motolonia’s history is to be studied as an elo- 
quent contribution to the repetitively vexing problem 
of Indian liquidation which has been the major, if 
hidden, concern of all imperialisms on this continent. 
At the same time, because of its wealth of natural amd 
much not-so-natural history. it assumes a total effeet 
of charm rather than of didacticism 


V.7. 


CORTES OF MEXICO By Ronald Syme lilustrated by 
Wil'iam Stobbs. 191 pp. New York: William Morrow & 
Co. 


ORTES was born into a world alert to the roman- 
ee and excitement of far places, of strange peo- 
ple, new products, great riches. Ile was a true son 
of his time and through this vivid narrative of his ex- 
ploits, young readers will learn of the courage, the 
eruelty, and the daring of the age of exploration. Like 
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many other youths, Cortes, a: 19, left Spain to sail 
for the New World. Ronald Syme’s biography follows 
him through his ranching enterprise in Cuba, where 
he became wealthy, and then on, when he was 32, to 
exploration of the land to the west. In depicting 
Cortes’ subsequent defeat of the hordes of Montezu- 
ma and his capture of Mexico City, Mr. Syme ably 
presents one of the most daring and dramatie expe- 
ditions of the sixteenth century. The wealth Cortes 
seized, however, brought him little happiness and his 
story ends in Spain, where he died penniless and for- 
gotten. Mr. Stobbs’ drawings add richness and reality 
to Mr. Syme’s colorful biography. 


R. A. B. 


BLOODY PRECEDENT. By Fleur Co vies. 270 pp. New 
York: Random House. 


N downtown Buenos Aires, in a narrow but import- 

ant street named after Argentina’s revered liber- 
ator, San Martin, is the hangout of the country’s most 
rabid, unsavory organization of nationalists—the 
Alianza Nacional Libertadora. Made up of young 
hoodlums, it is too extreme most of the time for even 
Perén’s taste, and he is usually far too temperate to 
satisfy its aims 

On occasion, however, the two can get together 
quite happily and serve each other well. For instan- 
ce, it was the Alianza boys who gave punch and dra- 
ma to an otherwise lackadaisical performance three 
years ago last September when peronistas gathered 
before the Casa Rosada. Perén had called upon the 
faithful to celebrate the foiling of what he termed 
‘‘a plot against his life and that of his wife, Evita. 
The Alianza rowdies obliged by showing up earry- 
ing individual small scale gallows complete with hang- 
man’s nooses 

Most of the time, though, the Alianza’s heart 
beats not for Perén but throbs with nostalgia for the 
most ruthless and un-principled tyrant Argentina has 
ever known—Juan Manuel Rosas, the uninhibited 
butcher who ruled as an absvlute despot for seven- 
teen years. 

It was Rosas and his reign of terror that Fleur 
Cowles had in mind when she made her study of 
what she calls ‘‘Bloody Precedent.’’ But this review- 
er, after considering other sourees as well as Mrs. 
Cowles’ work, is embarrassed to find a point of agree- 
ment at last with the Alianza—Argentina’s present 
strong man is a pretty pale copy of the man on horse- 
back who ruled from 1835 to 1852, 


There are disquieting similarities, of course, but 
then all dictators are similar since their programs 
must eventually be grooved along more or less the 
same lines. The most telling estimate was made by an 
Argentine who is quoted by Mrs. Cowles as answer- 
ing when she mentioned the Rosas-Perén parallel: 
**There is a difference. Rosas killed while Perén ruin- 
ed.”"’ 

Hlowever, it is when Mrs. Cowles tries to point 
out a precedent for Evita in the behavior of Rosas’ 
wife, Enearnacién, that she seems to be straining be 
yond reason. One inevitably comes up with an im- 
pression after gleaning the rather meager informa- 
tion available on this First Lady of a hundred years 
ago that Mrs. Cowles, carried away by her desire to 
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find a parallel, has read meanings into letters and 
has found purports in events which a more balanced 
and experienced historian would ignore. What does 
appear to be true is that Enearnacién, whether by ac- 
cident or design, is shrouded in the unknown as much 
as the known while Evita purposely dwells in a world 
of half truths, half legend. This does not make things 
easy for a conscientious commentator on either wo- 
man. 

At any rate, the more interesting half by far of 
‘Bloody Precedent’’ is that dealing with the present 
dictatorship. Here is perhaps the most perceptive and 
accurate picture of Evita published to date, with il- 
luminating details which only Mrs. Cowles could pro- 
vide since they are the fruit of a personal visit. With 
admirable candor she says her acquaintanceship with 
Evita was brief, but that ‘‘few know her any better.’’ 
This is indeed true, and one could wish that Mrs. 
Cowles had deseribed even more fully the mass meet- 
ing she sat through at the Colén Theatre by the side 
of the First Lady 

One could wish, too, that the writing throughout 
“Bloody Precedent’’ were less slipshod. It contains 
such sentences as: ‘‘The door was locked and in a 
moment the mob dispersed as the horse of the judge, 
taciturn and somber, rode off’’; ‘‘The infant son he 
brought home with him had been born during the 
siege in the dark of the cellar.’’ 

Also, the great number of small errors tend to 
diminish the sense of authenticity. ‘‘Portefias,’’ for 
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instance, are not porters but female residents of the 
port of Buenos Aires; what is referred to as the Grand 
Hotel is obviously the Plaza; and the military instal 
lation near Buenos Aires should be Campo de Mayo, 
But why go on? For most readers these annoying 
inaccuracies will be canceled out by that excellent 
word portrait of Evita Perén, 


V.L.W. 


THE UNITED STATES AND SPAIN. By Calon J. H. 
Heyes. 198 pp. New York: Sheed & Wad. 


NE of the unhappy features of the Franco issue is 

that it has divided American opinion in an irritable 
and unpleasant way. Those caught up in the dispute 
find it impossible to remain objective. There is no mid 
die ground, and it does not even suffice to have con 
siderable knowledge on the subject. Everything de 
pends on the point of view, the weight one gives to 
various factors, the amount of prejudice applied for or 
against different aspects, the willingness—or lack of 
it—to consider the good and the bad of the opposing 
sides. Moreover, to ignore the fact that religion—Ro- 
man Catholicism—has played a vital role in the Fran- 
co issue is dishonest and foolish. The problem would 
rot otherwise have such a high emotional content, 


Therefore, the first question one has to ask about 
a book on Spain today is whether it is pro-Franco or 
anti-Franeo. This book, it need hardly be said, is very 
pro-Franco. In a sense it is a sequel to the author's 
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Wartime Mission in Spain,’’ which was the account 
amvassadorship in Madrid. That 
was “a personal account deaiung oniy incientaty 
an interpreta 


of Cariton tiayes 
with Spain s imternal allairs. [his is 
tion,’ not histury, net memoirs, but opinion, It ws es 
sentialiy an apoogia, a defense, a poremical work 
liayes takes the reade back through history, 
touching lightiy on Spanish-American relations, which 
he contends were good until about IS90—and we-e 
bedeviled aiter that date by aulty caricatures’ of 
popular Anglo-American notions Lp to that point 
ely safe ground, but then he 

osphere of the 


ms the bulk 


the author is on relatiy 
enters the tricky, highly charged ati 
Seeond Republic and the civil war that 1 
of the book 


Hlis interpretation f Spanish civil strife of the 

last 150 years is that it stemmed from an imported 
liberalism unsuited to Spain and with whieh he is 
wholly out of sympathy Ilis deseription of the repub 
lie and the civil war is intensely partisan one 
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grin, at the end of 1935, was not ‘expressing pro-Com- 
munist sentiments.’’ Tito was never in Spain during 
the civil war so far as anybody knows; he just lets 
himself be given the credit. Italy did not complete 
the conquest of Abyssinia in March, 1936, but on May 
5, 1936. It was not on March 18, 1939, that ‘* Franco 
paraded his vietorious army in Madrid,’ but on Mareh 
Zs 

Such minor slips do no harm. It is when the rea 
der is misled that one wants to protest. The quarrel 
is not with the presentation of a pro-Franco case, since 
there is such a case, llowever, whoever plays this game 
ought to be fair. The extensive use of half-truths is 
net fair 

One cannot say that ‘Protestants have come to 
be tolerated in Spain, as Catholics in England.’’ To 
eall the October, 1934, uprising ‘‘an open, armed in- 
surrection against the Republican Government on the 
part of Socialist miners in Asturias and anarchist work 
ers in Catalonia’’ is technically accurate; it is at the 
same time quite misleading if one does not explain 
that ‘‘the Republican Government’’ had by then ta- 
ken on an entirely different color (this was the ‘‘ Black 
Biennium ’’) 


It is unfair to tell about the murder of Calvo So- 
telo on July 13, 1936, and not say one word about the 
assassination of Lieut. J. Castillo of the Assault Guard 
on duly 12, for which the killing of Sotelo was a re- 
prisal. How misleading, although technically true, it 
is to say: ‘‘The Spanish Republican armies were lar- 
ger than the International Brigades, and the Spanish 
Nationalist armies were larger than the combined for- 
eign forces that aided then’’! The differences were 
enormous, quantitatively and qualitatively. It is un- 
fair to give what Winston Churchill told Parliament 
in May, 1944. in favor of Franeo’s war record and not 
give Churehill’s very different final judgment in 1949, 
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im his memoirs Their Finest Hour’’ (pp 518 to 530). 
Other instances could be cited 

When it comes to Spain one preaches to the con- 
verted, and Hayes’ earnest defense of the Franco re- 
gime will eonfirm pro-Francoists in their opinions; it 
is unlikely to convert any opponents. The greatest 
weakness of this book is its intransigence and its pre- 
mise that those who disagree with the author ere in- 
necent dupes of Moseow or Communists or fellow- 
travelers. This is hardly fair to many Americans and 
Europeans who hold anti-Franeo views and who base 
them on a careful study of the problem 


H.L. M. 


THE WAGES OF FEAR By Georges Armaud Tren- 
slated from the French by Noman Dale. 186 pp. New 
York: Farrar, Straus & Young. 


IIIS is a modest story which hovers between ad- 

venture and social commentary. The setting is the 
steaming back country of Guatemala where modern 
Calibans labor for whisky and similar semi-necessities 
of life The white tiotsam drifting from one dubious 
job to another feel themselves superior only in color, 
and their goal is to strike it rich and get out. 

When the big American oil company offers jobs 
to four men to drive two truckloads of nitroglycerin 
on a dangerous trip at $1,100 a man, the opportunity 
is Jumped at. Death and fear ride in the cabs of both 
trucks. One bump in the road and the cargo blows 
up; a little too much sun ean cause an explosion. 

Georges Arnaud, a young Frenchman who was 
taken prisoner and eseaped to Latin America in the 
last war, knows his background from personal expe- 
rience. It may be difficult for a reader to sympathize 
with the brutish characters the author has placed be- 
hind the wheels. But the suspense of their ride is well 
sustained 


H. M. 
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Current Attractions 


SYMPHONY 


much as last year, once again in the somewhat pe 

cullar situation of suddeniy emerging trom want 

into plethora. To be sure, what with Carlos Chavez 
conducting the National Symphony Orchestra in a se- 
ries of seven programs on each consecutive Friday 
night at the Bellas Artes, and the Philharmonie Or 
chestra of Mexicvo City conducted by Sergiu Ceiibida 
che presenting a season of six Sunday morning con 
certs at the Teatro Metropolitan, our musical devotees 
hardly have anv cause for complaint. At least dur 
ing the current weeks of February and March we have 
been having a superabundance of excellent symphony 
music within an atmosphere enlivened by a salubri- 
ous element of rivalry. For if competition is indeed 
the life of trade, in this instance, by arousing a kind 
of partisanship, it has undoubtedly stimulated a wide 
public response, attraeting capacity audiences to the 
concerts of both orchestras. 

As regards the National Symphony Orchestra sea 
son, for a great many of us the fourth program, pre 
senting the world premiére performance of the Con 
eerto for a violin and orchestra by Carlos Chavez, was 
of particular interest. A new work, and in many re- 
spects one of his most ambitious, by Mexico's illustrious 
conductor-composer, must be regarded as something of 
a musical event, which was naturally bound to arouse 
among our musical aficionad«s a great deal of expec 
tation. 

I am hardly prepared, however, to say whether 
this eager and wide expectation had been fully reward- 
ed. On the whole, the reaction of the audience seemed 
to be marked by uncertainty. The applause was ge- 
nerous enough, but it did not reach the volume that 
might denote complete and general approval. tt was, 
I felt. the applause of gratitude and of respectful ack- 
nowledgement of a big and highly complicated task, 
even of admiration; but it lacked the quality of verit- 
able enthusiasm, of a spontaneous emotional outflow. 

Chavez has invested much effort and time in his 
latest composition. He commenced to write this con- 


\" THE realm of symphony musie we find ourselves, 
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By Vane C. Delton 


certo in 1947 and he did not finish it till the end of 
1950. Ile wrote it by special request of Viviane Ber- 
tolami, the young and distinguished American violinist, 
pupil of Efrem Zimbalist at the Curtis Institute of 
Philadelphia. An ardent admirer of ChAvez’ music, 
Miss Lertolami desired to inelude in her concert re- 
pertoire a major work by this composer, with the spe- 
cial wish to execute it for the first time before a Me- 
xiean audience, supported by a Mexican orchestra 
conducted by the composer 


1 would prefer not to venture any opinion regard 
ing this work that might tend to seem conclusive, for 
in music it is always hazardous to trust the initial 
impression. In musical history we find many instances 
of compositions that have been accorded by critics 
and publie an uncertain or even adverse reception and 
that have been ultimately recognized as master-works 
Indeed, the initial hearing of any musical composition 
is often incomplete and some times even misleading 
This might be due to the fact that one’s emotional re- 
sponse is impeded by intrusive, quite unemotional del. 
vings and also to the reason that one simply canrot 
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One must 
“an ar 


‘warm up to it’’ because of its strangeness 
hear a musical work several times befure one 
rive at a detinitive imp: 
however, 


ession 
wrthy initial 
somewhat too 


lo deseribe my untrustwe 


the coneerto seemed to me 
Thity 
‘ated 

with a sincere 
it; but to be 


impression, 


long it mereover 


minutes it 1s, 
| must say that | heard 
to en- 


utterly 


lasts nearly 
austere, coid and comply 
it with utmost good will 
joy and appreciate 
frank, | was somewhat fatigued by it 

To quote one of our leading musical commentators 

‘This music may be liked by some or disliked by 
others, according to the preference of each individual 
listener, but it be impossible to deny that it 
merits profoundest With this opinion I 
am in fullest respect does not suf 


fice 


desire 


propery 


would 

respect 
lout 

musik 


accord mere 
great 

reasons why I found this cone 
facet that although in 
bears the personal stamp 


departs 


to make a work of 
One of the 
hard to comprehend is the 


general character it clearly 


lo 80 


its 


respects it idely 
thing, 


slightest trace 


of its composer, in many 


from all his former work. For one one is dis 


econeerted to perceive that it lacks the 
of popular Mexican 
unmistakably distin 
as if 
pass himself by 


which hitherto has so 
his wor It 
sought to sur- 


Intiuence 
guished appears 
in creating this eoneerto Chavez 


achieving ¢ ork of ‘* pure musie’’, an 


opus of rniverasl root and seope 

With 
an integral structure 
fail in the 
achieve 


all its pecullrities the work seems to have 
and vet In some way it seems to 


a coneerto, because it 
rapport 
orchestra do not 


basic desideratum of 


a degree of periect between 
the and the 
seem to be engaged in and lively dialogue 
Kach performs an apparently coordinated task without 
ever attaining 

Thus the 
test upon the soloist 
chestra is 
oceasional passages it assumes a degree of prominence 
There are some 
though one finds it 
purpose or simnificance 


san HOT 
(4) Covrimen 


does not 
its components soloist 


a sustained 


and total wholeness 

diffieult 
Throughout its sequence the or- 
place, and only in 


a sustained 
concerto imposes an extremely 


assigned a subordinate 
on melodiousness, 
their 
.O per- 


phrases that verge 
diffieult to clearly ¢ 
Nor have I been able 


rasp 
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ceive in it a definite tonal sense: the composition fol- 
lows a linear or contrapuntal structure rather than 
harmonie 


Viviane Bertolami, in undertaking her difficult Preparations 


task, earned my profound admiration. She revealed a 
splendid facility and a thorough preparation. She 
seemed to know end understand the work completely 
ller tone is firm, clear, of good volume and adequate €XxOTIC end 
refinement; though it seemed to lack outstanding UNwWISTAKABLE 
beauty or warmth—qualities which were perhaps ob CHARM 
secured by the peculiar nature of the work iivelf. As 
regards, however, the direction, I am sure that one 
could hardly ask for anything better than what the 
conduetor composer achieved Ilis orchestra cooper 


LEND AN 


ated with him with obvious willingness and highest 

competence. This for the time being is about all I 

os ; al _ See Time of eounres PERFUMB 

an say, about the Chavez concerto. Time, of course, LOTION 

will provide the final judgment POWDER 
COLOGNE 


TALCUM 
SERGIU CELIBIDACHE L—- 


SOAP. 


T HE multitude of disappointed spectators that faii 


ed to gain entrance to the totally sold-out Teatro 
Metropoliten on the following Sunday morning was 
truly an extraordinary sight, amply attesting the great 
success of the current concert season by the Philhar 
monie Orchestra of Mexico City conducted by Sergiu 
Celibidache 


The truly popular program, consisting of Smeta 
na’s **‘Moldava,’’ Kavel’s ‘‘Ma Mere L’Oye,’’ and 
Tehaikowsky’'s Fifth symphony, elicited clamorous en 
thusiasm from the overflowing audience. This concert 
not only signified a personal triumph for the brilliant 
econduetor but it amply revealed the splendid progress 
achieved by the orchestra under his direction 
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Art and Personal Notes 


T HE spacious patio of the Escuela Nacional de Ar- 
tes Miasticas is accommodating at this time a large 
and highly 
prints, 
work 
school 
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varied exposition of paintings, drawings, 
sculpture and photographs chosen from the 
of more advanced and gifted pupils of this 
On the whole, this exposition, compared with 
those of foregone reveals notable progress. It 
contains a remarkably high proportion of works that 
surpass student limitations and define authentic pro- 
mise 

Especially commendable among these are the two 
canvases painted by Rau! Velazquez in Yueatan; va- 
rious still life themes in oil by Santiago Sisneros; tem- 
pera landscapes by Pedro Cervantes and Juan Manri- 
quez Ramos; a portrait by Jorge Islas Alareén, and a 
nude study by Miguel Vasallo 

Outstanding in the extensive collection of prints 
are those by E. Carreon Zamora, R. Morales Lopez and 
Dante A. Lazzaroni. In seulpture, the most impressive 
works are those by Barrios Miguel Miramontes, 
Juan Navarro and Guillermo Cisneros. 


years, 


José 


ALON de la Plastica Mexicana (Calle de Puebla 
No. 154) is currently presenting a highly interes- 
ting group of paintings in oil, tempera and water color, 
as well as drawings and prints, by the gifted local ar- 
tist Celia Calderén 
A COLLECTIVE 
ing Mexican 
Clemente Orozeo 
Alvarez Bravo Gallery 


exhibition of works by outstand- 
including some by José 
is open to the publie at the Lola 


(Calle de Amberes No. 12) 


IRCULO de Bellas Artes (Avenida Juarez No. 5 

exposed last month a collection of works by a 
numerous group of local Mexican and foreign ertists 
who comprise this cirele. Following this show this ga- 
llery is offering a one-man exhibit of paintings and 
drawings by Antonio Grana. Six elegant por- 
traits and more than fifty sundry other works, inelu- 


painters, 


Ss) 


J ‘ we 
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ding still life, landscapes, studies, compositions and 
illustrations, comprise this artist's exhibit 


p AINTINGS in oil by Charles Michel, a distingui- 

shed Belgian artist, make up the decidedly worth- 
while exhibit offered at this time by the Galeria de 
Arte Mexicano (Calle de Milan No, 18). 


L ANDSCAPES in water color by Martha Watson 
Sauer are on show at the Mexican-North Ameri- 
ean Cultural Institute (Avenida Yucatan 63). These 
have been painted during the artist's journeys in Me- 
xico, Haiti, Jamaica, New Orleans and Key West 


OMMEMORATING the birth a hundred years ago 

this month of the famous Mexican engraver José 
Guadalupe Posada, the Sociedad Mexicana de Gra- 
badores is presenting throughout this month an ex- 
hibition of his works, in its exhibit salons (Calle del 
Carmen No. 47). 


HE Gallery of the Libreria Juarez (Avenida Jua- 
rez No. 102) is showing a large group of paint- 


ings and drawings by the Spanish artist Juan Gime- 


nez Gimenez. Especially impressive in this show are 
the landseapes in oil painted in the state of Vera- 
eruz, 


A JOINT exhibit of paintings and drawings by Na- 
poleon Nochez Avendaiio and Martin Cosio Teje- 


ro may be seen at this time in the vestibule of the Bi- 


blioteea Nacional (Corner of Isabel la Catélica and 
Uruguay) 
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a lot of things in your time—you can’t get a clear 
notion of what it was all about. You haven't got it 
figured out yet 


Sitting on the roof in the bright moonlight, his 
head resting low over his bare, gaunt knees, his mind 
again beheid the reflexion in the mirror; although 
now, instead of the mild perplexity it usually bore, its 
expression had a gentle hint of derision. No, it seem- 
ed to say. You haven't got it figured out yet. You are 
sitting here haif-naked, and you might be catching a 
cold, but you are too weak to stand up and you are 
afraid to go back to your room because you will lie 
awake in bed through the rest of the night, and you 
are just sitting here because there is nothing else you 
can du, and you are trying to figure it out, 


All right. Go ahead. Begin at the beginning. Go 
way back there and see haw it all got started. Just 
follow it through—go over it step by step, and maybe 
you ‘Il see how after all these many things that hap- 
pened and the many places you have known, and all 
the many roads you have travelled, you have wound 
up sitting here on this roof. Eh, Tom Gage. You ‘ve 
never been a smart one, but you ‘ve been able to under- 
stand the smaller things. In your clumsy way you ‘ve 
managed you life. Now why don’t you figure out 
just what it was all about? Go ahead. Get started 
way back there and keep going till you get to this 


roof 


And as he spoke these words to himself, the deri- 
sive whiskered vision of himself receded from his mind. 
It became blurred and then deleted in a curious jumble 
of many shifting faces, like a series of alternating 
masks, which were finally fused into a single image, 
into an elusive yet curiously familiar face bearing 
many resemblances, which in the end acquired a single 
recognizable aspect. He knew that it was the face of 
Robert. It was not, however, the face under a pot- 
shaped soldier’s helmet in the picture he had received 
not very long ago from somewhere in Korea, but the 
grinning face of Robert as a little boy. The frank ad- 
miration and amusement revealed in that face did not 
provide an immediate answer, and yet it brought him 
a vaguely encouraging feeling that in some remote 
manner it pointed the way. Bob, he thought, it’s been 
a long time since we were together—-a long time since 
the days when I used to tell you yarns about my own 
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kid days—about how I used to try and hit with my 
slingshot the prairie-dogs that lived in their holes in 
the cow-pasture behind our house. It was fun to watch 
you laugh. And you always seemed to understand 
much more than just the immediate things. Maybe you 
could figure it out 

Put the face of the grinning boy soon became dif 
fuse and got lost in a maze of other faces: it vanished 
from his vision and there was only the roof and the 
moonlight and silence and the peace of utter solitude. 
Now he was completely alone with himself, and in 
this total alonenness he sensed the comfort of palpa- 
ble companionship. His solitude was not a void. It 
assumed form and shape, for presentiy, along the 
distant rim of this moonlit night, like a silhouette 
of a solitary figure slowly moving through space, he 
beheld himself with a new and total clearness. He 
beheld the vision of his entire being, of the long and 
distant journey through time and space which had 
comprised his lifetime. It became encompassed be- 
fore his eyes into a sustained process; it became te 
leseoped into a single picture, reduced to a consistent- 
ly unwinding and quite comprehensible episode. 

There it is, Tom Gage, he said to himself. There 
it is, and it is nothing out of the usual. You start cut. 
You keep going. You scramble through as best you 
ean. And that is about all any man ean do. The trail 
unwound itself in his mind clearly, minutely. He saw 
himself walking across the miles of frozen prairie on 
the way to school, and he recalled that even then there 
was a great loneliness in his heart, a yearning for 
something which he did not understand. He saw him- 
self leaving his folks when he was not quite fifteen 
to go to work in a grocery store in Plainview, and 
then through the following years and the sequence 
of such sundry jobs as an assistant in a lumber 
yard, as a hotel clerk and as a traveling salesman 
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lationship with other people; but that he evidently 
lacked something one must have to find it. He under- 
stood this now, and the understanding, instead of 
bitterness or sorrow, brought him a feeling of stran 
ge ineffable peace. It wasn’t there, he said to him- 
self. It just wasn't there And I fooled myself all 
right along trying to find it. 

He knew that his seantily clad body was chilled, 
yet sensed a comforting inner warmth and a soothing 
weariness. | will be able to sleep now, he thought. | 
will sleep through the rest of the night. It was difficult 
to rise from his low perch, but when he stood up he 
did not feel the usual giddiness; there was instead a 
strange lightness in his head and body when he start- 
ed to pace across the roof 

He knew quite wel! that there was a small water 
tube running at a certain spot across the roof, but 
he somehow forgot it this time. He tripped and fell 
on his face, and while he feebly sought to get up the 
pain shot through his arm into the chest with a force 
so enormous that he knew he would not be able to 
bear it 


The servant maids found him in the morning, and 
during the day there was some added talk and commo- 
tion along the corridors of the apartment building. But, 
save for the difficulty in communicating with some 
nearest kin, the people at the Consulate had no com 
plicated details in the chore. Tom Gage, it seems, was 
an orderly man. Inside the battered little trunk he 
kept under the cot there were papers that provided 
all the needed information, and even sufficient cash 
to pay for a less expensive plot at the American ce 
metery 
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The Landscape in Litereture . . . 
Continued from page 26 
eal environment in some way to the character of the 
protagonists. One of the best examples is ‘*E] Camino 
de El Dorado’’ (The Road to El Dorado, 1947), by 
Arturo Uslar Pietri, the well-known Venezuelan no- 
velist. Uslar Pietri recounts the life of that fabulous 
figure of the Spanish Conquest, the tyrant Lope de 
Aguirre, and his rebellion against the King of Spain. 
In the chapters that tell of Pedro de Ursta’s expedi- 
tion along the Marafién River (the upper Amazon in 
Peru) we can see the terrible effect of the Amazonian 
region on the bodies and souls of men. We see it as 
one of the principal causes of the uprising, as if, in- 
deed, Lope de Aguirre and those who followed him 
were rebelling more against the tropical forest that 
oppressed and humiliated them than against the royal 
authority. And yet Uslar Pietri’s whole novel is a 
psychological study of Lope de Aguirre. It is almost 
a biography, which is a literary form far removed from 
the novel of the land. This same combination ean be 
seen in ‘‘Ilumo hacia el Sur’’ (Smoke to the South, 
1946) by Chile’s Marta Brunet. Here too the psycholo- 
gical study of a series of personalities is not inecompa- 
tible with the omnipresence of the forces of nature, 
symbolized in smoke. Another example is ‘‘E! Rio Dis- 
tante’’ (The Distant River, 1945) by the Argentine Vi- 
cente Barbieri, in which the river, while located far 
from the action, is one of the most powerful forces. 
There is an epie quality to this theme: the conflict 
between man and that cosmie deity that is the land. 
In the Greek epics men not only struggle against other 
heroes, but also against the gods, which originally re- 
presented a deification of the natural forees of the 
sky, the sea, and the earth. The New World’s violent 
geography, so real to the farmer, the capitalist, the 
publie official, the economist, a!so confronts the artist, 
who has grasped the essence of one of the great uni- 
versal dramas and made it the center of his work. 
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Latin America in . . . 
Continued trom page 19 
nufacturing industry brings with it urbanization, the 
growth of a middie ciass and an industrial working 
class. This is essentially the broad process of trans- 
formation which Latin America has been undergoing 
for a number of years, a process which has been ac- 
ceierated since World War I! including the year un- 
der review 

Latin American nationalism today shares some of 
the characteristics of the upsurge of nationalism 
throughout the underdeveloped world, Untike other 
underdeveloped creas, however, it operates within the 
framework of the Western Hemisphere comity of na 
tions. Politieally and economeauy, thus tar with 
only minor exceptions, Latin America cooperats with 
the United States. 1951 has seen a large flow of Uni 
ted States investment capital to Latin America, esp« 
cially to Brazil which holds untold possibilities of pro 
fitable development. The task for the future, as the 
symptomatic frictions and emerging uncertainties of 
1951 indicate, is for a reasonable and eontinuing mu 
tual adaptation and adjustment to changing condi 
tions in the world and, particularly, in Latin Ame 


rica 


To Pueb’s. .. 
Continued from page 18 
destruction! For the world says: *‘You have desires 
and so satisfy them, for you have the same rights as 
the most rich and powerful. Don't be afraid of satisty 
ing them, and even multiply your desires.’’ That is 
the doctrine of the modern world. In that they see 
freedom. And what follows from this right of mult- 
plication of desires? In the rich, isolation and spiri 
tual suicide; in the poor, envy and murder; for they 
have been given rights, but have not been shown jhe 
means of satisfying their wants. They maintain that 
the world is getting more and more united, more snd 
more bound together in brotherly community, as it 
overcomes distance and sets thoughts flying through 
the air.’’ 

How ironically prophetic! The thoughts flying 
through the air in 1943 from any quarter of the globe 
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were more full of discord and recrimination than un 
brotherly mankind had ever known. Forces of seien- 
ee were channeled into blind massacre and ruthless 
devastation, and radio’s prime function was to stir 
up vengeance. To stray into this walled churchyard 
of peace and love was a welcome respite from the im 
mediate too-muchness of modernity. 

The chauffeur began to regard us strangely, with 
wonder rather than impatience. 1 said, ‘‘We must 
get along.”’ 

Thérese and Pat began to plan to come again, 
bring, a box lunch, and spend a whole day in the 
atrium, Next Wednesday was the first day Thérese was 
free from doing necessary things with me, and Wednes- 
day was settled cn. Then as we moved to the gate and 
the world, Pat suddenly remembered that she was play- 
ing ecards with King Carol and Madame Lupescu at 
Coyoacdn on Wednesday. How could she have forgot- 
ten? The lure of Vanity Fair won out. The appoint- 
ment was left vague, and we drifted out of the sanc- 
tuary back into the market place, where Indians were 
erowding gleefully around a free-for-all dog fight 
As peripatetic serape-sellers assailed us from three 
sides. we got in the car and drove on to the Holv 
City of Cholula. 

From a distance, the towers and domes, bright 
with glazed tile, glittered like something out of an 
Arabian Nights’ tale. For the size of the town and 
the population there are more churches than in any 
other place in the world. When the Spaniards arrived. 
Cholula, the great commercial emporium of the cen 
tral plateau, was still venerated as a religious center 
Pagan temples had been erected to every conceivable 
deity, including the benign god Quetzaleoatl. Soldiers 
of Cortés claimed to have counted four hundred in- 
dividual towers when they first marched upon the city 
Toestamp out paganism, the Christiane had in time 
attempted to build a church on the site of every hea- 
then temple they tore down. Modern guidebooks claim 
a Christian church for every day in the year. Bat 
our chauffeur said there were no more than two hund- 
red, and that that was just about one church for each 
family in Cholula. Through the years, Puebla, eight 
miles away, had drawn most of the citizens. Cortés 
said he had found twenty thousand houses within the 
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city walls and twenty thousand more outside. But 
touay there is no more than an underbrush of Indian 
huts, With a lorest ot churches 

fhe Spamard went to endless labor and trouble 
to hide the great pyramid and tempie of Quetzaicvatl 
under earth and then on top of the stupendous mass to 
bulid a Christian edifice in honor of the Virgin of 
the Remedios. The pyramid, which is now no more 
than a hill grown over with trees and occasional 
shrubs, is wider at the base than the ’yramid ww ihe 
Sun at Teotihuacdn. One must climb uninteresting 
steps to reach the uninspired structure at the top, and 
enter a tunnel in the hill to reach the pagan iemple 
buried within We did neither. We chose only one 
ehurch to enter, the Capiila Real, adjoining the large 
Church of San Francisco. This chapei is extraordinary 
because of its forty-odd domes and its countless co- 
lumns within. It is more like a Mohammedan mosque 
in Kairouan than a Christian church in Mexico. Sun- 
light poured from the. skylight towers that are like 
hectagonal nipples on the outer breasts of the domes 
Not a single human worshiper was in the building, but 
birds were swooping among the columns as if they 
were tree trunks. and ducking before the high altar, 
and singing resounding choruses of bird praise that 
reverberated against the coneavities of the domes 
With the spirit of the convent at Huejotzingo still 
upon her, and moved by the chorus of bird song, Pa- 
tricia knelt to say a little prayer 

It was hard to believe that in pre-Cortés days six 
thousand human victims were sacrificed annually at 
Cholula to satisfy the Indian gods’ blood lust. Some 
of Cortés’s men turned pale and vomited when, on 
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their arrival, they beheld the savage ritual of priests’ Meet 
slitting living human breasts and tearing hearts in 

ecstasy. Yet it was here that tne Spaniards .hemselves 

committed the wholesale massacre of Choluians, when Peotland's 
they feared an ambush and slaughtered ** bet ween 3,V00 

and 6,000 of their hosts.’’ But all the blood that had 

soaked into the ground of Cholula had not made the 

unkempt plaza rich in vegetation. It was sun-baked 

and uninviting. Only one person did we see cross 

it—a young man who was breaking the law by appear- 

ing in the open in the habiliments of a priest. He 

caught me staring at him, grinned sheepishly, and 

pulled up his skirts to reveal his trousers underneath 

He held his skirts up around his middle to be teehni- 

eally within the law, and dropped them in the door- 

way of one of the minor dead and empty churches 


Wisdom... 


Continued from page 15 
do. Job was dancing with Eve and having the time 


of his life. The Devil who was outside, looking in, ™ 
suggested something very indisereet to Job. The De- oD $2 & N N g IK 
vil was very young then. Adam, who'd had a few s 
drinks and wasn’t having any indiseretions where his Y >} 

wife was concerned, grabbed Eve away from Job, and ay A LL kh kK R 


made her sit down, calling her a bad word 


—The fiesta went on. In the morning, when it SCOTCH WHISKY 


started to rain, they were all plastered, or rather, 

sleeping it off, or at least, Noah was anyway. Ile The drink of fashion the world over 
was a heavy drinker. And. as the water rose and 

rose—it was a flood—and the heavens poured down Distributors for the Mexican Republic 
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He was the only one that was saved, that is, 
with his family, and the Devil. Forty days and forty 
nights it rained, hard, like it’s raining now. 

Forty days and forty nights! whispered one 
of the listeners, awed 

And more,—said the old man,— beeause they 
didn’t count the drizzle that followed the heavy rains. 

What wisdom you have, old man! 

Embarrassed, the old man spat again, sidewise, 

while the heavens continued to speak their sermon 
of thunder 


Guadalupe Paz . 

Continued trom page 14 

way round, It was the gypsies who showed up grub- 
by and tousled and dingy, and beside the Indios they 
Two 
of the women, middle aged and plain, with big jang- 
ling earrings and swinging petticoats, tried to cateh 
the attention of Cayetano, who was working on the 
beach, and make him talk to them. They spoke in a ra- 
pid easy Spanish, with an accent more of Spain than of 
Mexico. They tried making remarks to him, they 
tried making remarks about him, and at least once 
they tried nudging him. But Cayetano wouldn't 
play. I think he was shy. He made a few monosyl- 
labie answers, and then he just went an digging. 

The same evening we had other visitors in the 
village. | was returning from Chapala, where I had 
driven the doctor and his wife to call on some friends, 
for I had a good deal of taxiing to do for autoless 
guests. Already as we approached Ajijie, our ears 
were assailed by the strident cacophony of a blaring 
loudspeaker. The cinema had come to town. 

Every two or three weeks a sound truck arrives 
in the village and makes the day raucous. The 
formance takes place in a big open patio. Many peo- 
ple take their own chairs, often in advance. I had 
never been, and this evening had the idea of getting 
away, for a change, from the dreary routine of daily 


seemed as restless and chattersome as monkeys 


per- 
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accounts. Cayetano took an equipal, a small Mexican 
armchair of wood and leather, and placed it in the 
middie of the patio, at the mght distance from the 
sereen. Lut when | arrived, some little time after the 
show was due to begin, the patio was so densely crowd- 
ed that I had some diffieuity in getting to my place, 
and, once there, it was quite mpossibie to leave betore 
the end of the show. Not oniy were the films bor- 
ing, but it soon beeame chilly and looked as if it 
might rain. | should, however, have disturbed half 
the vellage had I left, even in one of the short inter- 
vals, so I sat it out. But it was my first and last 
Visit. 

The operators of these shows must do well. They 
eharge an entrance fee of fifty or seventy-five cen- 
tavos, have very small overheads, and draw large and 
certain audiences, whatever they show. Their sound 
is so efficient that sometimes in bed, a whole block 
away, | have heard all the dialogue that was going 
on on the sereen. 

Since few of the audience can read fast enough, 
films spoken in English would seem useless. Not at 
all. Apart from the kind folk who read the subtitles 
slowly aloud for the benefit of their neighbors, even 
those who have no idea what is going on enjoy them- 
selves. One very poor English film all about what 
the London Times onee termed ‘‘revolting tribesmen’”’ 
on the North-West Frontier of India pleased every- 
body, and, though its plot remained uncomprehended, 
loud applause greeted the exploits of the rebels in 
leaping from high rocks elear into their saddles. 

On arriving home from the show, I found Cande- 
laria waiting for me in the zagtan, the arched pass- 
age between the street and the patio. She was wring- 
ing her hands. 

‘*Ay, sefior,’’ she wailed. ‘‘The little azaleas! 
God of my life, those ugly Hungarians! Whatever 
shall we do? And the little irons of measure!’’ 

It appeared that the gypsies, whose own show 
could stand no chance against the competition pro- 
vided by the cinema, had only stayed long enough 
for everyone to be assembled in the rival patio and 
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then gone round the village picking up everything 
they could lay their hands on. From us they had taken 
every accessible branch of the salmon-colored hougain- 
villea that nung over the wall, together with the 
weights of Cande'aria's kitchen seales, which she had 
imprudently left just outside the back door 

‘‘And poor Dofia Florencia,’’ said Candelaria, 
now smiling broadly, ‘‘you know, sefior, she of the 
green sunshade, they took all her little reels of string 
of cotton, pues, and her needles and many vegetables, 
and from that Bernardina they took a glass jar of 
much value, or so she says, though I did not see it 
there this morning when I passed to buy the little 
seeds for the sauce of the Sefior Professor and for 
which I have not yet paid, and that reminds me, se 
fior, that you went out tonight without we made ae- 
counts and for that I stayed.”’ 

I told Candelaria I didn’t feel like doing accounts 
just then and wandered out into the huerta. The 
night was black, moonless and starless, but the gar- 
den was aglimmer with fireflies, thousands of minia- 
utre lights stabbing the darkness with silver. I saw 
a man climbing over the dry wall. He advanced slow- 
ly to where I was standing and took off his hat. 


‘‘Good evening, sefior,”’ he said. ‘‘How are we 


of aceounts’?"’ 

It was Guadalupe Paz. So L had not eseaped ae- 
counts after all 

I] said it was the thirtieth day and that I had not 
forgotten (which was untrue) that he should repay 
me today 

‘‘How much?’ he asked, hoping, no doubt, that 
my memory had a fault in it somewhere 

**Ten pesos ig 

Ile fumbled in his shirt for a moment and pulled 
out a deflated tootball in which he rummaged about, 
presently producing two very grubby five-peso bills, 
which he handed me 

‘*D’you always keep your money in a football?’’ 

“That yes, yes, sefor,’’ he replied, ‘‘for I am 
chief of the village team and custodian of the bal- 
loon. And hew should I lose it then, when it is there 
I keep my centavos?”’ 


—_— 
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The Myste ious Toltecs . . . 
Continued froma page 12 

e@ SANBORNS A legend is told that when the gods dwelt here 
the world was at first in darkness and that, therefore, 
MEXICO the gods were sad To bring light to the world a fire 
was built on the summit of the great pyramid and one 
“bEZICO DF of the gods, willing to sacrifice himself, jumped into 
the flames, from which he rose as the Sun. Another god, 


“CROSS ROADS OF THE jealous of this honors followed, and, according to one 
AMERICAS” version, fell short of the heart of the flame, falling 


to the earth as the Pyramid of the Moon, with ashes 

still covering his pyre, and his ghost shining only dim 

e ly in the sky. According to a different version, he 

RESTAURANT - SODA FOUNTAIN succeeded, but when another brilliant orb appeared 
a rabbit was hurled at it by one of the remaining 

HAND HAMMERED SILVER gods, obscuring its brilliance. Thus it is that the In 


dians could see, not a man in the moon, as we do, but 


MEXICAN SILVER JEWELRY a rabbit 
PERFUMES - MEXICAN CURIOS Not so great in bulk as the pyramids but more im 


portant, from the standpoints of both architectural 


DRUGS AND SUNDRIES design and sculpture, is the group at the other end of 


mew the avenue, known as the Citadel, and including the 
CAMERAS - FILMS - DEVELOPING Temple of Quetzaleoatl. A large, sunken, quadran 


gular court, covering an area of about forty acres, is 


CANDIES AND CRYSTALW ARE surrounded by a broad platform which supports a 
LADIES’ AND MEN'S WEAR number of minor pyramids. A stairway from the ave 


nue leads up to the western platform, from which an 
other stairway, on axis with the first, leads down into 
= the sunken courtyard. On either side of these prin- 

cipal stairways are two three-stepped pyramids; while 

‘ A N B Q) R N ~ on the platforms bounding the other sides of the great 

‘ 0 quadrangle are additional pyramids which are double 
stepped, four on each of the northern and southern 

Av. siadero No. 4 México City platforms and three on the eastern or rear platform 
(mn the center line of the couryard is a small square 
platform with a stairway on each of its four sides 
Behind it, and on axis with the entrance stairways 


MODERN and the small central platform, is the principal mo 


| nument, which, before it was excavated, appeared as 
PAI M WEAVE FURNITURE ' a grasscovered mound. Before exeavation it was 
avie { thought to be a single structure but when the grass 


in Mahogany or Pine 
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and débris had been cleared away there proved to 
be two structures, separated by a narrow passage 
The one in front, which has been partially reconstruct 
ed, rises in a series of terraces which, unlike the sim 
ple sloping terraces of the great Pyramids of the Sun 
and Moon. are pyramidal in form for a short distance 
only, each sloping part, in series, supporting a vert 
eal wall. Each of these vertical walls is outlined by a 
projecting band of stonework. The recessed area thus 
left on each vertical surface was covered with stucco 
only fragments of which have survived. A stairway 
on the center of the west leads to the top. The same 
type of design is employed on the other buildings ot 
the quadrangle—a definite advance, architectural] 
over the simple, terrace truncated pyramid 

Of greatest interest, however, is the structure be 
hind. The one just described is quite evidently a later 
work built against an earlier structure, the front of 
which was covered over with rubble. The three ex 
posed sides of the older monument had deteriorated 
badiy, and stones from them had been taken and used 
for other building purposes; but removal of the 
rubble between the two structures revealed a front 
remarkably well preserved. Beautifully executed stone 
sculptures were still in good condition and eould 
be restored to place. The sloping bettresses which 
flank the central stairway are studded with Jarge 
serpents’ heads, while stone panels, in several tiers 
on either side of the stairway, are filled with stone 
sculpture was painted in brilliant colors. Larger in 
of a flower, alternating with other grotesque heads 
thought to be masks of the Rain God, Tlaloe. On the 
field of the panels from which these grotesque heads 
project are carved their bodies in low relief, adorned 
with feathers; while spaced at intervals are represen 
tations of sea shells. There is evidence that all of this 
sculpture was painted in birlliant colors. Larger in 
seale and more rugged in conception, this sculpture 
has none of the grace and delicacy of the Maya re 
lief. There is nothing subtle about it. It 1s powerful 
and dramatic 
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Of especial significance are the serpents’ heads 
with bodies of carved teathers and eyes that were once 
of polished obsidian. They represent the Toltee god 
Quetzaleoat!, who invaded the Maya city of Chichen 
Itz4. His name ix a combination of the Nahua words 
Quetzal, which means ** Quetzal bird,’’ a species of bird 
of paradise, and Coatl, which means ‘‘snake.’’ Whether 
a Toltee ruler of that name actually lived is a matter of 
disagreement among authorities. He is said by some to 
have been an emperor with advanced ideas of religion 
and science, a humanist philosopher, and one of the 
greatest of ancient American figures. In ancient 
myths he is described as having been tall in stature, 
white ot skin, and with dark hair and a flowing beard. 
He instructed the people in the various arts and deve- 
loped the commerce. Ilis was the golden age of the 
Valley of Andhuac. It is said that ‘‘the earth teemed 
with fruits and flowers, without the pains of culture. 
An ear of Indian corn was as much as a single man 
eould carry. The cotton, as it grew, took, of its own 
aceord, the rich dyes of human art. The air was filled 
with intoxicating perfumes and the sweet melody of 
birds.’’ According to legend. Quetzaleoatl one day 
incurred the wrath of one of the gods and disappear- 
ed. On reaching the shores of the Gulf he embarked 
in a boat made of serpents’ skins, and headed out to- 
ward the ocean, promising some day to return. He 
was deified and became the Feathered Serpent and, 
the God of the Air and the 
Even in later Aztee times he was revered as 
and Learning. To him this 


among other assignments 
Winds 
the 
temple was dedicated 


There other lesser buildings at 
Teotihuacan, many of which have not yet been exea- 
vated. Across the stream from the Citadel but on the 
same side of the Highway of the Dead is a group which 
shows, as does the Temple of Quetzaleoatl, more than 
one phase of construction. Images of the Rain God 
found there give it the Temple of Tlaloe. 
Across the Highway, a group of so-called superimpos- 
ed buildings, built on a low pyramidal platform, co- 
buildings, the subterranean 
chambers of which contain beautiful frescoes of geo- 
metrie pattern. Near the Pyramid of the Moon, on 
the west side of the Highway of the Dead, a group of 
buildings, known as the Temple of Agriculture beeanu- 
se of frescoes which depict fruits and flowers being 
offered to the gods shows three phases of construe- 
tien, of the frescoes having been 
changed with each phase 


God of Civilization 


are a number of 


its name 


ver the ruins of an older 


and imientions 


No trace has been found of any dwellings of the 
Some of the buildings may have 
heneed prieets and offietals, but the people probably 
lived in adobe huts, which could not well have survi- 
ved through the ages. It is even questionable whether 
there were any, since all existing remains point to 
probability of Teotihvacin having been strictly a ce- 
remonial city, devoted to religion. 


people smaller 


A few miles away, remains have been found of 
communal dwellings built in units of fifty or sixty 
rooms, set about patios and connected by passageways. 
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They were built of adobe and rubblestone covered 
with plaster. Even there, there was an altar, placed 
in a prominent location. 

The ruins found at Teotihuacan, as those elsewhere 
and of other cultural eras, dedicated to the glorifica- 
tion of the gods, testify to the importance of reli- 
gion. The architecture of these pagan peoples was 
devoted to that end, as was also, to a considerable de- 
gree, as we shall see, that of the Christians who, much 
later, sueceeded them. 

The only other site where excavation and resto- 
ration have brought any semblance of former appear- 
ance to a structure which can be classified as belong- 
ing to that mysterious civilization working on the 
Mexican plateau at some time between the Archaic 
civilization and that of the Aztecs is the ancient ruin- 
ed city of Xochicaleo which means ‘‘The Place of 
Flowers.’’ 

It is situated in the state of Guerrero, not far 
from Cuernavaca, the capital of the state, and can 
now be reached with little difficulty. Until recently 
not very accessible, there is now a paved road 
which goes to within reasonable walking distance 
of the site. On the Mexieo City—Acapuleo high- 
wav. 16 miles south of Cuernavaca, a_ branch 
road, plainly marked and now paved, leads to the 
right (west), where, after exactly 514 miles, a sign, 
again on the right, points to Xochicaleo. From that 
sign, a primitive road is passable by ear for a mile 
or so in the dry season, thus redveing the Jeneth of 
the walk. which offers no shade. The smn is apt to he 
hot, byt when the visitor has followed the zigzag trail 
to within photographing distance of the group of 
mounds. there is ore tree which provides a shady place 
to rest from the hike. . 


. . . 


Unlike Teotihuacdin, which is situated on a plain, 
the earth-and-grass covered mounds of Xochicaleo, 
visible from the turn-off from the branch paved road, 
spread out over a hill, dominatirg the surrounding 
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serub-covered, barren country. A closer view clearly 
shows the hil to have been artificiality terraced and 
the buildings arranged according to a symmetrical 
pian. The commanding position and the masonry 
ramparts give every indication that the city at one 
time served as a military stronghold as well as a re- 
ligious center, 

Only one of the buildings has been uncovered and 
restored. A pattern of intricately carved stonework 
had been visibie even to the Spanish conquerors. who 
found the site already abandoned and in ruins, evi- 
dence enough that it was not an Aztee city. From 
that time on, those sculptures had intrigued and mys- 
tified many a visitor, including the Empress Carlota, 
until, in 1910, the building was cleared of the earth 
and brush which had grown up over it, fallen pieces 
were replaced, and the pyramid-temple was restored, 
as nearly as possible, to its original shape 

The building is rectangular, with a steeply pyra- 
midal base supporting a temple or shrine, part of the 
lower walls of which are still standing. A single, broad, 
steep stairway leads up one side of the structure to 
what was evidently the one entrance to the shrine. 
As at Teotihuacan, and as is generally true, the stair- 
way is on the western face, doubtless so that the priests 
on ascending to perform their rites would be facing 
the rising sun 

The base is comparatively low and in one tier, 
which is divided horizontally into three parts, the 
sloping pyramidal wall occupying about two-thirds 
of the height; and, above that, a vertical frieze pro- 
jecting from the top of the pyramidal form is erown- 
ed by a cornice sloping slightly outward 

On reconstruction it was found that the eore of 
the structure was of rubble and adobe, with an ex- 
terior facing of eut stone, beautifully earved. No 
doubt, the bailding was originally covered with stone 
sculptures. Some of the stone, particularly from the 
upper parts, had disappeared, probably for building 


purposes in neighboring villages. Enough remained, 
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however, of the lower pyramidal part of the base so 
that this portion could be aimost completely restored. 
Unly tragments of the frieze cornice and o1 the wails 
of the shrine above were found, and these have been 
carefully built into the walls, with rubble filling the 
blank spaces 

The seulpture on the lower walls of the base con- 
sists of a continuous pattern, completely filing the 
space. The motif is a band of snakes, between whose 
undulating cols, alternately above, below, human fi 
gures wearing great plumed headdresses squat in 
oriental fashion. In other spaces between the coils of 
the snakes are huge glyphs, the meanings of which 
are not known. There are two snakes on each side, 
with their heads facing toward the corners ot the mo- 
nument and their tails separated by a strange geome 
trical ornamental motif on the center. On the west 
front, where the space is shortened by the stairway, 
the snakes have only one coil, 

What fragments remain of the seulptures of the 
frieze indicate alternate seated figures and glyphs si 
milar to those on the base. On the buttresses of the 
stairway, stones are carved to represent the scales 
of a serpent; while above, on the walls of the shrine, 
the few fragments show more huge glyphs and figu 
res of animals, as well as human figures which ap 
pear to be priests and warriors 

As it appears today, the seulpture so completely 
fills the space that it seems confusing; but it must be 
remembered that the Indians (the Toltees and other 
highland civilizations as well as the Mayas), like the 
Greeks, painted their sculptures in brilliant blues and 
reds and yellows to pick out the features of the de 
sign 

Two sculptured figures, obviously representing 
deities, have been taken from the site. One of them 
thought to be the Goddess of Running Water and the 
wife of Tlaloe the Rain God, is now in the National 
Museum in Mexico City; and the other, a seated deity, 
thought to be the Goddess of Flowers, for whom the 
city was named, now graces the churchyard of a near 
by village 

A labyrinth of underground passages has been 
found on the hill, some of them, at considerable depth, 
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showing remains of cement floors and supporting co- 
lumns 

The nature of the seu!ptures at Xochicaleo tends 
to make all the more mysterious the people who built 
the city. The serpents with plumed crests and sea 
shells encrusting their bodies resemble the serpents of 
Teotihuacdn; yet, on the other hand, the faces of the 
squatting figures between the coils of the snakes bear 
a close resemblance to the faces found on seulptures 
of the early Maya empire far to the south and east. 
To add to complications, the glyphs are somewhat si- 
milar to those found at Monte Alban. Perhaps further 
excavation of the buildings at Xochicaleo will reveal 
secrets of great value in placing the people who built 
them, and help to solve the mystery of the true rela- 
tion between the Mayas, the Toltees, the Zapotees, 
et al 

Tula, well to the north and already mentioned in 
connection with Teotihuacdan and as yet little exea- 
vated, has revealed feathered serpent columns more 
closely resembling work at Chichen Itza in far-off Yu- 
eatan than any architectural feature found anywhere 
between the two cities. 

To the east, beyond the snow-covered peaks of 
Popoeatépet! and Ixtaeccihuatl, in a flat, fertile plain 
rich with fields of maguey and maize, lies the city of 
Puebla, one of the largest and finest of the cities of 
Mexico. But long before that city was founded (for, 
unlike so many of the cities of the country which were 
built on Indian foundations, it started from seratch 
in Colonial days) that same plain was dominated by 
one of the holiest cities of the Toltees, Cholula, which 
lies a few miles to the west. That high plain was 
doubtless populated at an early date, and as the mi- 
grating pressure on the Valley of Mexico brought in 
barbaric tribes from the north, the peace loving and 
more learned Toltees, driven out of their eapital of 
Tula, were pushed on over the mountains into the 
valley to the east, where they established a new ca- 
pital. Legend tells how Quetzaleoatl, driven from Tula 
by the wiles of a jealous god, stopped in Cholula 
to teach the people learning and wisdom before de- 
parting to the sea and thence to the Land of the Sun, 
promising some day to return. Ilis influence remain- 
ed, even to the days of the Aztees. A great temple 
was erected in his honor and Cholula became a mee- 
ea to which pilgrims flocked from all the seven va- 
llevys of Mexico, to pay homage to him at the shrine 
erected in his name on the summit of the great teo- 
ealli 

That teocalli is the greatest in size of all the pv- 
ramids in Mexico; in fact, in terms of material eubie 
content, it is the largest structure in the world. Com- 
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pared with the Pyramid of Cheops, the greatest of 
the pyramids of Egypt, though less than half as high, 
it covers more than twice as much ground and has 
& greater volume. 

Unlike Teotihuacin and Xochiecaleo, the city of 
Cholula and the great pyramid and the shrine which 
it supported were still occupied at the time of the 
Conquest. It had remained an important city and a 
great religious center all during the Aztec regime, for 
which reason some writers classify it as Aztec. There 
ean be little doubt, however, entirely apart from le- 
gends, but from the mute evidence of figurines and 
pottery vessels and from the various stages of con- 
struction which have been found there, that the great 
pyramid had been built by the Toltees, or at least 
a pre-Aztee people; and it has become reasonably well 
established that the site was originally occupied dur- 
ing an Archaie period. 

Crowned by a Spanish church which replaced the 
older temple, very little remains of the form the py- 
ramid once must have had. It now appears as a rather 
irregular, shapeless mound, or rather, as a large na- 
tural hill. Seen from the highway on the approach 
to Puebla it dominates the plain, now covered with 
churches which have taken the place of the many other 
temples built when Cholula was the holy city of the 
Toltees. 

The forees of nature having been rather hard on 
this huge manmade hill, it has been impossible to re- 
store it as has been done with the Pyramid of the Sun 
at Teotihuacin; but a series of tunnels driven into 
the sides have proved it to be not only a solid mass 
of adobe bricks laid in mortar but a group of super- 
imposed structures, the innertaost of which proves an 
Archaic occupation. 

When the site first fell under the domination of 
the Toltees a vast array of platforms and temples was 
built, forming a great ceremonial center. At a later 
date, as if this were not imposing enough, the spaces 
between all these platforms and temples were solidly 
filled with adobe bricks, with more bricks piled above 
to form one great masonry platform! Upon the top 
g Aintlation, 
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of the great platform altars were erected, with plenty 
of space left over for quarters for the high priests. 
Excavations carried on over a period of many years 
have determined the nature of this stupendous com- 
plex. 

Such excavations as have been carried on in that 
huge structure present great possibilities from a scien- 
tifie standpoint, to determine something of the his- 
tory, the religion, and the artistic leanings of a great 
people of another day, but because of the extent of 
deterioration, the glory of the monument of old is 
lost, never to return. 

But what captures the imagination to the greatest 
extent of all is the work of the people of that golden 
period, who could take a whole city of platforms and 
temples and make it one. The Toltees truly deserved 
the name ‘‘eraftsman’’ ‘‘architect.’’ For surely, it 
is no mean honor to have produced the largest strue- 
ture in the world. 
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